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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Christian Observer. 


ON THE INTRODUCTION OF CHRISTI- 
ANITY INTO GREAT BRITAIN, BY 
THE PREACHING OF ST. PAUL. 

Nimia et incerta vetustate obscuras, non a 
cozvis et antiquis scriptoribus, sed falla- 
cibus conjecturis erutas rerum gentium- 
que origines respuo : figmenta, et ridi- 
culas suspiciones odi = denique omnis, 
nisi indubitatis atque incorruptis fulta 

documentis, facessat Historia. 

BaRTHOLINUS. 

Ix perusing, some time since, a va- 
luable work,* written by a most re- 
spectable minister, I was a little 
surprised to meet with an unquali- 
fied assertion, that * St. Paul first 
planted the tree of life on our own 
shores.’+ The same _ assertion, 
though somewhat restricted in its 
force, recurs in some of the subse- 
quent essays.} 

Having been accustomed to consi- 
der the fact as extremely doubtful, 
if not improbable, I was induced to 
examine such sources of informa- 
tion as were within my reach (and 
which, perhaps, include as many as 
may be necessary), in order to ob- 
tain further satisfaction. The re- 
sult of my inquiry has been the 
confirmation of my original opinion, 
which I have found sanctioned by 
the best authorities. To the con- 
necting of these authorities, and the 
opposing of them to those on the 
contrary side, my remarks will be 
chiefly confined. And although 
they may tend to deprive the Eng- 


* Practical Essays on the Collects, &c. 
By the Rev. T. T. Biddulph. 

t Essay on the second Collect for Good 
Friday. 

$ Collects for Whitsunday and the Con- 
version of St. Paul. 
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lish church of the honour which 
some have assigned it, of an Apos- 
tolic foundation, we may truly ap- 
propriate the words of an author,* 
whom I shall hereafter have occa- 
sion to quote : Our church has no 
necessity for surreptitious claims to 
distinction and antiquity. Tradi- 
tionary honours are valuable, only 
when founded upon truth; which, 
as Tertullian observes, neither the 
lapse of time nor the influence of 
authority can destroy.” 

As it may be proper to exhibit a 
general view of the subject, I cannot 
do it better than in the words of 
Bishop Gibson ;t who, it will be 
perceived, espoused the affirmative 
side.—“ Many have been the opi- 
nions concerning the first plantation 
of Christianity in Britain, and great 
the differences of learned men con- 
cerning them. The latter end of 
Tiberius Cesar, 7. e. about thirty- 
seven years after the nativity of our 
Lord, is the time which several of 
our writers have fixed on (Stilling- 
fleet. Orig. Brit. p. 2.), upon the 
authority of a passage in Gildas, 
who was a Briton, and therefore to 
be credited in British affairs, ‘In 
the mean time, Christ, the true 
Son, displaying his glorious rays 
upon the whole world, in the latter 
end of Tiberius Cesar (as we are as- 
sured), did first vouchsafe his rays 
to this cold frozen island, situated 
at so vast a distance from the visible 
sun.’ But, not to observe that this 
disagrees with the account which 
Scripture gives us of the propaga- 


* M. Ne Chiniac. 
¢ Camden’s Britannia, by 
trod. p. 84, 2d edit. 
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tion of the Christian faith, viz. that 
after the martyrdom of St. Stephen, 
the disciples tor some time* prea- 
ched the word to the Jews only, and 
that Cornelius (six years after) is 
said to be the first fruits of the Gen- 
tiles (dcfore which time, according 
to this supposition, there would be 
Gentile converts in Britain) ;—-not 
to observe this, the above passage of 
Gildas has been evidently misunder- 
stood, and misapplied. For he speaks 
of a doudle shining of the Gospel ; 
one more gezera/ to the world, in the 
latter end of ‘Tiberius Cesar ; the 
other more particular to this Island, 
at the time he is then speaking of, 
about the middle of Nero’s reign.t 
So that what he affirms concerning 
the first preaching of the Gospel, 
has been unduly applied to the par- 
ticular preaching of it in the island 
of Britain. It is affirmed (Stillingfl. 
Orig. Brit. p. 35), upon very good 
evidence, that a Christian church 
was planted in Britain, during the 
times of the apostles. To this pur- 
pose, it is alleged, that Eusebius 
(Demon. Evan. 1. ili. c. 7.) expressly 
says, that some of the apostles pas- 
sed over the ocean ‘ to those which 
are called the British isles :’-—that 
Theodoret as expressly names the 
Britons among the nations converted 
by the apostles ; and saith elsewhere, 
that *St. Paul brought salvation to 
the islands that lie in the ocean ?’— 
that Clemens Romanus saith, that 
St. Paul ‘preached righteousness 
through the whole world,’ and, in so 
doing, ‘went to the utmost bounds 
of the west:’ which Britain was at 
that time understood to be, and is 
therefore called by Catullus, ¢ Ulti- 
mam occidentis insulam ;” as by Ar- 
nobius it is made the bounds of the 


*Some think twelve yeurs.—In_ refe- 
rence to the first preaching of St. Paul at 
Antioch (A. D. 43), Witsius, as quoted by 
Dr. Lardner, has the following passage. 
‘Hoc primum exemplum est evangelii 
publice gentibus pradicati. Nam alterum 
illud Cornelii non nisi domesticum fuit.” 
De Vita Paul. Sect. 3. Num. 3. 

7+ A.D. 60. 
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Gospel to the west. From these 
authorities (especially that of Cle- 
mens Romanus) it follows, not only 
that the Gospel was preached in 
Britain in the times of the apostles, 
but that St. Paul himself was the 
preacher of it. This its further con- 
firmed by observing :—that from 
the time of his being set at liberty, 
in the 5th yearof Nero, to his return 
to Rome, were eight years ; wiich, 
the ancient writers of the church 
generally agree, were spent in the 
western parts :—that, having taken 
his solemn leave of the eastern parts, 
and assured them, that ‘ they should 
see his face no more, it cannot be 
supposed that he returned thither, 
but that he employed his time in 
planting the Gospel elsewhere :— 
that Gildas saith, ‘the Gospel was 
here received before the fatal de- 
feat ofthe Britons by Suetonius Pau- 
linus, which was the seventh or 
eighth of Nero; z.e. the third or 
fourth of those eight years, which, 
ancient writers say, St. Paul spent 
in the western parts :—that the tra- 
ditions about St. James, Simon Ze- 
lotes, and Philip, as preaching the 
Gospel here, are all destitute both 
of ancient testimony, and of proba- 
bility.’——Upon this long quotation 
(which seems to comprehend all that 
can be advanced in favour of the 
opinion in question), I would be per- 
mitted to make three observations. 
I. Chronologers have differed so 
materially in the dates which they 
have assigned to the various trans- 
actions of St. Paul’s life (the ex- 
treme variation respecting that of 
his conversion, being nine years), 
that but little force can be allowed 
to Brshop Gibson’s difficulty of dis- 
posing of the eight years after Paul’s 
release at Rome. It is, however, 
the opinion of Dr. Lardner (who 
quotes Basnage, Pagi, and Du’ Pin 
as holding the same) that the mar- 
tyrdom of St. Paul took place in the 
year 65 at the latest, and his libera- 
tion in 63 ; which leaves little more 
than two years to be accounted for. 
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Bossuet and Du Fresnoy fix his 
martyrdom in 66. Pearson, Percy, 
Witsius, and some others, in 68. 
But the largest space of time allow- 
ed between these two events, by 
any (Baronius excepted, whose 
chronology Stillingfleet chiefly fol- 
lows), Is five years. 

Il. This space we find thus ac- 
counted for by Dr. Lardner.* * | 
am apt to think that Paul came from 
Rome to Jerusalem, as soon and as 
directly as he could. But he made 
there a short stay only. From Ju- 
dea I think it likely that he went to 
Ephesus, and there left Timothy, 
whom about two years before he 
had sent for to come to him from 
Ephesus to Rome. Trom Ephesus, 
Paul might go to Laodicea and Co- 
losse. And possibly, he returned to 
Rome, by Troas, Philippi, and Co- 
rinth. Some have hesitated to al- 
low, that St. Paul ever came again 
into this country, because he says 
(Acts xx. 25), ‘And now, behold, 
I know, that ye all, among whom 
I have gone preaching the king- 
dom of God, shall see my face no 
more.’ But Lewis Capell has well 
removed that difficulty. I there- 
fore have placed below, a part of his 
observations.t And says Wall 
(Notes upon the N. 'T. p. 255.) upon 
the place : ‘Eyw oidu, J know, when 


* Hist. of the Apost. and Evang. Vol. ii. 
p. 154. 

t Sed respondere potest, Paulum non 
semel ex humana conjectura, atque ex hu- 
mano spiritu, concilio, et proposito, multa 
ejusmodi cogitasse, putasse, proposuisse, 
ac dixisse. Quz tamen posica, Deo ita 
disponente, aliter ceciderunt. Itaque mi- 
rum videri non debet, sicum Spiritus Pau- 
lum oppidatim moneret vincula et afflictio- 
nes graves manere eum Jerosolimis, senti- 
retque se spiritu ligatum, uteo nili/'ominus 
proficisceretur, nesciens quenam essent 
illic ventura, desperavit de reditu suo ad 
eos, quos post se relinquebat, licet Deo ita 
disponente..... res aliquot post annis ce- 
ciderit aliter, quam ipse tum credebat. 
Non est itaque tam validum adversus nos 
argumentum illud, ut eo subvertatur sen- 
tentia nostra de Pauli reditu in Orientem, 
post soluta Romana ejus vincula.”’ Lud. 
Capel. Hist. Apost. illustrat. p. 34. 
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spoken of things future, does not (as 
it is used by St. Paul) always signify 
a certain knowledge, or a prophetic 
certainty ; but often means only thus 
much: J take it for granted: Lam 


Jully persuaded: I foresee it highly 


frobable : I have no other expfecta- 
tion : and the like.’ Besides Ca- 
pellus and Wall, already alleged, lL 
might refer to others, who hesitate 
not at all to allow, that Paul came 
again into this country, particularly 
Le Clerc, and L’ Enfant, and Beauso- 
bre (upon Acts xx. 25), and Pearson. 
Not now to mention ahy more.” 

Dr. Paley also, in arguing upon 
this point, adduces the following 
striking instance of the small weight | 
that attaches to the mode of ex- 
pression here used by the apostle. 
‘In the first chapter of the Epistle 
to the Philippians, and the twenty- 
fifth verse, ‘ 1 know,’ says St. Paul, 
‘that I shall abide and continue 
with you all, for your joy and fur- 
therance of faith.” Notwithstanding 
this strong declaration, in the se- 
cond chapter and twenty-third verse 
of this same epistle, and speaking 
also of the very same event, he is 
content to use a language of doubt 
and uncertainty : ‘Him, therefore, 
I hope to send presently, so soon as 
I shall see howtt will go with me ; 
but J trust in the Lord that I also 
myself shall come shortly.” Anda 
few verses preceding these, he not 
only seems to doubt of his safety, 
but almost to despair ; to contem- 
plate the possibility at least of his 
condemnation and martyrdom: ‘Yea, 
and if Ibe offered upon the sacrifice 
and service of your faith, [ joy and 
rejoice with you all.’ ’’ Horz Paul. 
G-kap. il. 

“Bishop Pearson has given us an 
apostolic Itinerary, nearly similar to 
that of Dr. Lardner. We have, how- 
ever, no authority for supposing that 
St. Paul visited Judea, after his libe- 
ration, since from the three epistles 
written subsequently to that event, 
it does not appear that he either pro- 
posed to himself, or had accom- 
plished such a design. ‘ Upon the 
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whole then (to use the words of 
that most acute investigator, Paley), 
if we may be allowed to suppose 
that St. Paul, after his liberation at 
Rome, sailed into Asia, taking Crete 
in his way ; that from Asia, and 
from Ephesus, the capital of that 
country, he proceeded into Macedo- 
nia, and, crossing the peninsula in 
his progress, came into the neigh- 
bourhood of Nicopolis; we have a 
route wen falls in with every 
thing.’"—* I confess that the jour- 
ney which we have thus traced out 
for St. Paul, is. in a great measure, 
hypothetic ; butit should be observ- 
ed, that itis aspecies of consistency. 
en seldom belongs to falsehood. 
admit of an hypothesis. which in- 
aie a great number of indepen- 
dent circumstances. without contra- 
diction.”” Hor. Paul. c. xiii. n. 2. 
III. It now remains, in the ] 
place, to consider the testimony 
the fathers, brought forward by Gib- 
son. Dr. Lar 
determine. in 
viewed that o 
upon which Gibson lavs the princi- 
al stress.* * r lw 


€ 
after he had obtained his liberty. 


has been debated. Some thinkthat 
he went from Rometo Spain: others 
see not sufficient reason for that sup- 
position. Among these are L’En- 
fant and Beausobre. Basnace. and 
Cellarius. and Du Pin. That Paul 
went into Spain. has been areved 
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Preface to St. Paul’s Epistles, say, 
the bounds of the West signify no- 
thing but the West. It is an expres- 
sion, they say, borrowed from the 
Scriptures, in which the borders of 
a country denote the country itself. 
In a like manner, by those words, 
Clement intended Italy.”*—Bishop 
Sullingfieet (whose arguments Gib- 
son has condensed) in endeavouring 
to prove, that by Clement’s expres- 
sion, “the utmost bounds of the 
West, the Brit ish isles were espe- 


cially understood,’ — Herodo- 
tus as saying (lib. iv), * the Cehz 
are the most western of all the Eu- 


“.” pg adds ; “and 
potest wore ine 
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this Cesicned to Sion m us, ae the 
Britons were hel the communica- 
tion of a fact so well known. was 


certainly unnecessary ; but if he 
co ncels ved that either this communi- 
cation. or the pass are of Herodotus, 


eueid assist his argument, he ap- 
ears to have been mistaken. For, 


the Celts were 


? 
i 
in the first place. 
‘ little | the ancients 


‘eTy ilttie Known to 

till long afterthe time of f Herodotes ; 
and Herodotus himselfacknowledges 
all the c tries beyond the Da- 
wbe to be utterly unk: nown, Se- 
ond!r.in the passage quo'ed, Hero- 


lly spea ‘hing of the 
extremity of 
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were said to be the utmost people of 
the earth. So Virgil calls them ‘ ex- 
tremos hominum Morinos.’”’ Un- 
fortunately, this passage disagrees 
extremely with the Bishop’s reason- 
ings ; and proves how little stress 
ought to be laid upon an unconnect- 
ed expression. Virgil began to 
write the ineid in the year B. C. 
27 ; and the invasion of Britain by 
Julius Czsar, had taken place twen- 
ty-elght years before. The exist- 

nce, therefore. of a count ry beyond 
that of the Morini could not heve 
been supposed unknown to him, 
even though no proof thereof had 
been extant. But Ecl. J. psp 
this line ; written too before tl ie _ 
sage in the -Eneid, above cited 


+ ™.*F rer . -ASc Aro Britannc > 
Et penitus toto civisos orpe Britannos 
: 


, 

t follows then, that, by a fvcetiea: 
Ir eR ™ * ee 
tcense, Virgil terms the Morini, 
extremos hominum; and he thus cea- 
o + = an ~ }le- 
ses tu D en alil j 

"7 a } ; 6 2 lias 

Clement, then. it appears, has 
‘ ; . * 4 
seen ni lIsunderstood - nce with re- 
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England, &c. ; and a!so with the his- 
tories of bishops and martyrs.*” 
Upon the purticular point under 
consideration, Spanheim has dell1- 
vered his opinion in another part of 
his works,t where, among theseApo- 
crypha, he places the histories which 
rejate, not only, that St. Paul brought 
the light of the Gospe! from Spain to 
Engiand, but that bishoprics were 
instituted and apport ioned there, 
either by the apostles, or apostolic 
men. He rejects, as equally fabu- 
lous, the account of the three arch- 
bishoprics and | tv ap nage dip cde bisl hop- 
rics. establishec the reign of king 
Lucius } 
In the same apoc yphal class, he 
aces the visits to eh country, of 


e, Joseph 


r 


in 


@ - - * , 
* Nec finis tabeilar st q is Christ 
> 
fr er , rc - rT ~* 
295 Ixx. discipu us 
rum ecclesiarum per Italiari, Gallia: 
Ty 
Germaniam, Hisnaniam, Britanniam, &c 
ta quoque tot epis am ac martvrur 
} 
lits s, vel conspurcarunt, vel de suo 
. 
tegras finxerunt | smi0ca Apocrypha 
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of Arimathxa,* Simon Zelotes, Si- 
mon Peter, Aristobulus, and Philip 
with his twelve disciples ; and terms 


and ileland of Britaine was eftsoones re- 
duced to the faith and law of the Lord, ac- 
cording as was prophecied by Esay, as wel 
of that, as other ilelands mo, whicre he 
sayth, ch. 42. He shall not faint nor geve 
over, till hee hath set judgment in earth, 
and ilelands shall wait for his law.” Arch- 
bishop Usher, however, who, in his Brit. 
Eccles. Antiq. has treated this subject at 
large, Guotes Gotcelinus, as saying, that 
the customs and ceremonies of the British 
church were received from Eleutherius, 
as well as from the disciples of the apos- 
tles ; and observes that Matthew Paris 
and Matthew of Westminster assert tlre 
same. Usher agrees with Bishop Godwin 
in supposing that Lucius was king over a 
part only of Britain, andin aquarter which 
had been subdued by the Komans. He is 
said to have been converted by Timothy, 
the disciple of St. Paul, and son of Claudia, 
the native of Britain ; and it is added, that 
by means of Faganus and Damianus (the 
instructers he had requested of the Pope) 
three thousand academics of Cambridge 
were converted and baptized in one day. 
it must be acknowledged that this is a mi- 
racle not likely to be repeated. Bower 
(Hist. of Popes, Vol. 1.) says, that the his- 
tory of Lucius rests upon Bede’s authority 
only ; rejecting the monkish annals, &c. 
of which Usher has made so much use. 
Vide Maitland’s London, pp. 498 and 580. 
Also H. Wharton’s Hist. de Episcopis et 
decanis Londinens.—Mr. Strutt intimates 
his opinion,that the Britons were convert- 
ed in the reign of Lucius; but probably 
the attention a this excellent antiquary 
had not been directed particularly to this 
"ee8 Rs icle Hor da Angel Cynn: an. Vol, 

I. pp. 12.—Fabian (Chronicle, partiii. ch. 9.5 
seems to ren no doubt concerning the re- 
ality of Lucius’s reign and conversion. 
Heylyn contends for Lucius, and gives his 
coat of arms :—argent, a cross argent: in 
the dexter quarter, a cross sable. This, 
with the story related by Camden, of the 
inscription dug up in Cumberland, seems 
to bear strong “marks of monkish fabrica- 
tion. 

* Joseph is said, in the legends of the 
cloister, to have made divers voyages ; at 
one time, in a ship without sails or oars, 
and at another, upon the skirt of his own 
coat. ‘The Jews, being offended with him 


for burying the body of our Lord, made an 
opening in the wall of Jerusalem, and in- 
closed him in it, where he was miracu- 
lously preserved and fed, till the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem by Titus, when he sal- 
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them “fictions invented by monks, 
for the purpose of exalting the cre- 
dit of their respective churches.” In 


lied forth, and made the best of his way 
tolreland. After performing to the Irish 
the good ofiice of ridding their country of 
all venomous animals, he proceeded to 
England, where he founded the Abbey of 
Glastonbury. His body, says a monkis}; 
writer, 1s supposed to be buried at Ham- 
den Hill, in that neighbourhood ; and with 
it two phials full; ‘* sudore Christi san- 
guineo,” which he brought with him from 
the Holy Land. Whenever his burying- 
place shall be discovered, an harvest of 
miracles is to grow upon the spot. ‘Lhe 
abbey of Glastonbury is also said to have 
owed its origin tothe Irish apostle, St. Pa- 
trick, Cire, A.D. 425; but Bishop Stil- 
lingfeet rejects his charter, mentioned by 
William of Malmesbury, and printed in the 
Monasticon. St. Dunstan was afterwards 
the superior of this abbey ;' of whom so 
many absurd tales have been invented and 
propagated by the monks.—Tanner ob- 
serves (Pref. Notitia Monastica) the ori- 
ginal of Monks in Britain may be dated 
from the first plantation of Christianity 
therein, if we may credit a very learned 
gentleman (Sir G. Mackensy, in his de- 
fence of the Royal Line of Scotland), who 
tells us, itis probable that some of the 
Druids, having been converted from the 
pagan religion, whereof they were the 
priests, became our first monks, being 
Girveusito much inclined, by the severity 
of their former discipline.’ But, however, 
*tis just to suppose, that several Chris- 
tians, to avoid the heat of the persecution 
which raged so fiercely here in the reign 
of Diociesian (A. D. 302), did withdraw 
into solitary places, and there accustoming 
themselves to live,were our first ascetics.” 
Bingham, however (Christ. Antiq. B.7.), 
distinguishes between monks and ascetics, 
who have frequently been confounded to- 


gether, and dates the first introduction of 


the former, from the Decian persecution, 
about the middle of the third century, 
when many people fled for safety to the 


deserts and mountains of Egypt.—Here St.. 


Anthony became the first anchoret ; and 
from the East were derived the earliest 
practices of our British monks. Vide the 
rule of Pachomius, in Fosbrooke’s British 
Monachism, vol. i. Some modifications 
and indulgences were, however, found ne- 
cessary in the western part of the world ; 
and at no period, does the system of the 
“‘ erazing monks,” as Gibbon terms them, 
seem to have met the approbation of En- 
glishmen. Cardinal Bellarmine wili have 
Enoch to have been the first monk (vide 
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Mr. Faber on Mat. xxiv 


another place, (Hist. Christ. Se- 
cul. 1.) he has again occasion to 
mention the idea, and again repro- 
bates it. 

Amesii Bellarm. Enerv. 1. 5. Tom. i.) 
Camden says of Glastonbury (Somerset. p. 
78.), that it derived its origin ftom Joseph ; 
and adds, ‘‘nor is there any reason why 
we should call this in question.” Laker 
in his Chronicle, after stating that it is re- 
corded that St, Paul and St. Peter, Joseph, 
and with him Mary Magdalen, Lazarus, 
and Martha, came into England, observes 
with much simplicity ;—- It be hard be- 
lieving that persons, and specially women, 
of so great age, as these must needs be at 
this time, should take so long a journey.” 
Stillingfleet says ; *‘As to the tradition con- 
cerning Joseph of Arimathea, I confess I 
look on it as an invention of the monks of 
Glassenbury, to serve their interests by 
advancing the reputation of their monastc- 
rv.” Qrig. Brit. p. 6. 

(To be continued.) 


——— + 


Yo the Ellitor of the Christian Observer. 


In the interpretation of the famous 
prophecy of our Lord, contained in 
Matt. xxiv. Mark xiit. and Luke 
XXL. itis well known that two very 
different systems have been adopted 
by two opposite classes of commen- 
tators. 

The one refers the whole of it to 
the siege and destruction of Jerusa- 
fem and the matters immediately con- 
ected with those events, thence 
deeming the advent of Christ in the 
clouds of heaven to mean only a figu- 
rative advent for the furfiose of tak- 
ng vengeance on his enemies the Jews. 

The other esteems it a chronolo- 
sical prophecy, including indeed the 
destruction of Jerusalem, but extend- 
ing likewise through the long period 
of the dispersion of Judah to the tre- 
mendous fioliticald convulsions which 
will synchronize with his restoration, 
and reaching even to the pfrrofier se- 
cond advent of the Messiah. 

Writers of the former class, 
though they sometimes allow the 
destruction of Jerusalem to be a 
type of the end of the world, con- 
tend that the prophecy was frima- 
rily and frofierly accomplished many 
ares ago: because our Lord solemn- 





Mark xiii. and Luke xxi. 91} 


ly declared, thatal/ those things whic k. 
he had been predicting should be ful- 
filled ere that generation frassed away : 
whence it would follow, that the 
prophecy must have been accom- 
plished within thirty or forty years 
of its delivery. 

Writers of the latter class con- 
tend, that such an interpretation is 
contradictory, because the signs in 
the heavenly bodies and the advent of 
Christ in the cisuds are spoken of 
frosterior in time to the encompassing 
of Jerusalem with armies and the apfi- 
jrearance of the desolating abomination 
in the holy filace, and because there- 
by the sacking of Jerusalem is in ef- 
fect made a sien of i/se/fi Vhey 
further contend, that it is forced 
and unnatural, and that by mysticiz- 
ing the predicted advent of Christ it 
deprives us of one of the most so- 
lemn annunciations of a day of judg- 
ment. 

Yet, in order to adopt their pro- 
posed exposition, they feel it ne- 
cessary to give such an interpreta- 
tion of the difficult verse, on which 
their antagonists wholly build, as 
may not contradict the system which 
they wish to establish. Now this 
verse occurs, without any material 
variation, in each of the three tran- 
scripts of the prophecy : conse- 
quently there can be no doubt of its 
accuracy. Ov uy waecdrln % yeiee avTan, 
Eas av WUVTA TavTA yevyTai——Ov wy Wa- 
perdn 4 ever aut, MEY 215 OU Tate Tav- 
Te yevnTat—Ov yn Woaosaln 4 yevie cev- 
7%, £Ws av WavTa VYEVAT Lh. In our trans- 
lation, Zéis generation shall not frase 
till all these things be fulfilled—Thig 
generation shall not pass till ail these 
things be donem—_This generation shall 
not fiass away till all be fulfilled. 

To do away the force of the pas- 
sage, which might seem to confine 
the whole accomplishment of the 
prophecy to the then passing gene- 
ration, Mr. Mede asserts, that yevex 
does not here mean a generation of 
co-existing men, buta race or nation: 
and the nation sfioken of he takes to 
be that of the Jews. Hence he cor- 
tends, that the purport of the pas: 








sage is this : the nation of the Jews 
shall in no wise be dissolved, but shall 
continue a distinct body, however 
disfiersed, uniil all these things shall 
be fulfilled. Now, though yevee will 
doubtless bear such a translation ; 
yet in the present case, it certainly 
appears harsh and unnatural : more- 
over, if our Lord used the word 
4» which he probably did, vyevee 
being the usual translation of that 
word by the Seventy, then the trans- 
lation itself is untenable. 

Bishop Horsley, therefore, as if 
dissatisfied with Mede’s gloss, un- 
derstands generation in its usual and 
obvious sense, and endeavours to 
solve the difficulty after ano/4er me- 
thod. He maintains-(and gives his 
reasons for so doing), that all these 
things do not include the predicted 
coming of Christ in the clouds, but 
denote only the matters which were 
tofrecede that coming: and he then 
asserts, that, when the phrase is 
thus modified, a/l these things were 
fulfilled ere that generation had 
passed away. Now, allowing the 
propriety of this restriction, his 
Lordship still, so far as I understand 
him, contradicts his own arrange- 
ment. He divides the whole pre- 
diction into the all things and the 
second advent. The a/l things are 
to be accomplished in the course of 
the passing generation : the second 
advent is in due time to succeed. 
Yet does the Bishop interpret the 
signs of the heavenly bodies which 
usher in the second advent, as denot- 
ing the wars and revolutions of the 
last ages which synchronize with the 
restoration of the Jews. He does so 
rightly indecd (I believe), but not 
eonsistently : because, according to 
his own arrangement, they are a 
portion of the all things as contra- 
distinguished from the second ad- 
vent ; and those all things are, ac- 
cording to the exposition, to be ac- 
complished in the days of the ¢hez 
fassing generation. Thus, in effect, 
the Bishop does tacitly make a 
second restriction of the all things : 
he first excludes from them CArist’s 
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advent in the clouds, and then limits 
them to only such matters as are con- 
nected with the siege of Jerusalem. 

It is obvious, that both these ex- 
cellent commentators understand 
the word yevyras in the sense of ad- 
solute accomplishment : agreeably to 
the turn of our common transla- 
tion, they suppose our Lord to have 
said, until all these things shall be 
Julfilled. But the question is, whe- 
ther any such idea be necessarily 
involved in the original phrase. The 
verb ywoues does indeed import ac-~ 
comfrishment of action ; but it im- 
ports likewise, commencement run- 
ning into subsequent continuance of 
action. This will plainly appear by 
substituting it for verbs which exclu- 
sively denote accomplishment of ac- 
tion. Thus we read ayps wanpabuci. 
xaigos ebvev, which undoubtedly means 
unttl the times of the Gentiles be ful- 
Jilled, that is to say, ended or accom- 
flished. But, if we read by substitu- 
LION ayps yeveavTees xatpot ebvav, the sense 
will no longer be the same ; the 
phrase will then mean, uvt7l the times 
of the Genttles shall be, thatis to say, 
shall arrive or commence. In like 
Manner, ays TerAcchucw at ewra wAnyos 
tov extra ayyedrwy Clearly means, until 
the seven plagues of the seven angels 
shall be accomplished. But, if we 
read by a stmilar substitution axes 
YiwwvTak ak EwTH WAnyat Tov ETA Ay~ 
yeavy, the sense will then be, wztif 
the seven filagues of the seven angels 
shall arrive. Let us then only in- 
terpret yev;res after the same man- 
ner in the text now under conside- 
ration, and the import of the passage 
will be as follows : ¢his generation 
(of co-existing men) shall not pass 
away, until all these things shall be, 
that is, shall arrive or commence. 

But here an objection may be 
made on account of the force of the 
word ail. It may be argued, that, 
if a// the predicted things were to de, 
or arrive, or commence, ere that ge- 
neration had passed away ; then the 
convulsions of the last ages, which 
synchronize with the return of the 
Jews, and which are supposed to be 
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foretold under the imagery of signs 
‘n the heavenly bodies, must have 
commenced ere édat generation had 
passed away. Zhis, therefore, will 
leave us In no better plight than it 
found us : because it matters little, 
so far as the diiliculty Is conceried, 
whether all the predicted tidings 
were to be absolutely accomplishcd or 
only to commence tithe lapse of shat 
generation. 

I reply, that the expression @// 
‘hese things mustbe taken colleciive- 
‘y; aS must ever be the case, When a 
summary mode of expressing aseries 
of succrssive events isadopted. Thus, 
if an English historian should say, 
Richard the Third reigned until the 
times of the five firinces of the house 
f Tudor arrived, avy bedy would 
perceive, that he meant not to lti- 
mate, that that prince reigned until 
the commencement of the rein of 
each individual ‘Yudor, but only to 
the commencement of the frst of 
their reigns ; any body wouid per- 
ceive, that he spoke of the five reigns 
collectively. Ov, U St. John had 
written, wrril the seven filigues of the 
seven angels shal’ be, it would imme- 
diately be concluded, that he spoke 
of the commencement of the /rsé 
plague only, intimating at the same 
time continuance of action until all 
the seven plagues had been accom- 
plished. It is in this plain and ob- 
vious sense of collectiveness, that I 
would understand our Lord’s phrase. 

But the meaning of Scripture is 
perhaps the best ascertained by com- 
paring it with itself, Now itis wor- 
thy of observation, that a parallel 
mode of speaking is used at the be- 
ginning of the Apocalypse, and the 
very same word yiveuas Employed to 
express commencement with subse- 
quent continuance of action. 
Avis lyre X piss, “yy sdexey auto 0 bees, 
JstZcs Tog Owroig avTS & Ort ryever bes ev 
tayves. Lhe revelation of Jesus Christ, 
which God gave unto him, to shew 
unto his servants things which must 
shorily come to frass. Now these 
things, as appears from the tenor of 
the book, reach to the very end of 

Christ. Obsery. No. 112. 
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the world. Hence, in the first place, 
they could not be accomplished short- 
ly ; therefore yever@as must be uuder- 
stood in the sense of occurring or 
beginuing : and, in the second place, 
a./ the matters foretoid in the Reve- 
lation could not commence shortly 5 
therefore the things must clearly be 
spoken of collectively, and the com- 
inencement intended must be the 
commencement of rhe series. It is 
precisely in this same manner, and 
no other, that conceive our Lord’s 
CXPLeSSION, ws av Tate TavTe YevnT aly 
is to be understood: just as the se- 
vies of the apocalyptic prophecies 
was to commence shortly, so the se- 
rics of ail those things foretold by 
Christ was to commence ere that 
eeneration had passed away. 
Commentators are unanimous in 
giving this obvious sense to the first 
verse of the Apocalypse ; at least 
those, whose plan of exposition leads 
them to notice it. Thus Dr. More: 
“ Things which must shortly come to 
fass ; that is, things to come to pass, 
some shortly, and other some in suc- 
cession of time, as all interpreters 
agree.’* Thus Bishop Newton : 
“ The book opens with the title or 
inscription of the book itself; the 
scope and design of it to foretel 
things which should shortly begin 
to be fulfilled, and sxcceed in their 
due season and order till all were 
accomplished.”+ Thus Mr. Low- 
man in his Paraphrase: “ This book 
contains...an account of many things, 
that shonld shortly Jegin to be ac- 
complished.’¢ And thus Dean 
Woodhouse : * Which must come to 
jass ina short time. The same ex- 
pression is seen to recur at the close 
of the book ; and we may collect 
from it, that the events foretold in 
this prophecy degin to be fulfilled 
even from the time of its delivery, 
and are to follow in a rapid succes- 
sion until the final consummation.’’§ 
Mr. Mede is not led to notice this 
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particular verse; but how he under- 
stood it, may be clearly seen by his 
comment on the 3d verse : * Zempus 
enim frofie est, i. e. Jam adest tem- 
pus, quo verba prophetiz hujus im- 
pleri caperint, et indics magis magis- 
gue implebuntur.’’* 

If then such be the sense of 
veverbes in the beginning of the Apo- 
calypse, I can see no reason why the 
same sense should not be ascribed 
to yevyres in our Lord’s prophecy. 
This gloss will, as it appears to me, 
remove the only objection that can 
be made to the consistent and uni- 
form explanation of the whole pro- 
phecy exhibited by Mede and Hors- 
ley : and we thus obtain a remarka- 
ble prediction, not stopping short 
with the sack of Jerusalem and an 
zmagined mere figurative coming of 
Christ, but reaching inregular chro- 
nological succession from the afiosto- 
lic age to the final consummation of 
all things 

After having been so long in op- 
position to your very able corres- 
pondent Talib, it gives me much 
pleasure to say, that the interpreta- 
tion here offered is our joint produc- 
tion. The subject has for some time 
been discussed between us in the 
way of private letters. Our lucu- 
brations are now male public : and 
we are ready to hear any objections 
that may be made to them.+t 

G.S. FABER: 
a 
Quotations from the Old Testament in the New, 
collated with the Septusgint. 
(Continued from p. 145.) 


Rom. x. 5. Exact from the Septua- 
gint (Lev. xvill. 5) ; which perfect- 
ly accords to the Hebrew. 

—.6—8. As this passage only ex- 
tracts from the words of Moses some 
thoughts, or expressions, which the 
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One of your correspondents, 4 plain 
honest Min,brings out the same result that 
we have done, but by a process, which I 
then thought, "and which I still think, sn. 
defensible. See Christ. Obsery. March 
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apostle applied in astriking manner, 
to those things which were appropri- 
ate to the Gospel ; it would be un- 
reasonable to expect, either a regu- 
lar quotation of the Septuagint, or a 
translation of the Hebrew.—Several 
of the expressions scem taken from 
the Septuagint, omitting others, and 
varying in others: and it differs from 
the Hebrew in nothing material 
(Deut, xxx. 12—14.) 

—. 15. “ Thisagrees with the He- 
brew, only leaving out, ¢ upon the 
mountains.’ (Js. lii. 7.) The Sep. 
tuagint seems to be much corrupted 
here.’ ( Randolph.) 

—. 16. (See on John xil. 38.) 

—. 18. This quotation is exactly 
from the Septuagint (2s. xix. 4.) 
For the Hebrew word, rendered 
“their line ;’? both the Septuagint 
and the apostle have o Qloyyos avtwy, 
“their sound”? (Kolam, instead of Ka- 
vam. ) 

—. 19. This quotation is made 
from the Septuagint (Deut. xxxil. 
21): exceptas it puts the second 
person plural instead of the third ; 
in which the Septuagint agrees with 
the Hebrew. 

—. 20,21. This is nearly from the 
Septuagint (Js. Ixv. 1, 2.) The two 
first clauses are indeed transposed ; 
and evevourv (Rom.), is put for evernbyy 
(Sept.)\—The Septuagint is a literal 
translation of the Hebrew ; ~— 
that nidrashti, I was sought,” i 
rendered Eudavzs evyevoury, “T was 
made manifest: and as soreer is 
rendered by two words amesSovvra xa 
avTbAsyovTa. 

xl. 3. This agrees in meaning 
both with the Septuagint and the He- 
brew (1 Aings, xix. 14); but itis not 
either a quotation from the former, 
nor an exact translation of the lat- 
ter. Dr. Randolph supposes, that it 
was taken from some other transla- 
tion ; as he does in other instances: 
but was any other translation of the 
Old Testament extant at that time ? 
Rather the sacred writer gave the 
meaning “ in words which the holy 
Spirit taught him.” (1 Cor. ii. 13.) 
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xi. 4. This comes nearer to the He- 
brew than to the Septuagint, though 
it be not an exact translation (1 Azngs, 
xix. 18.) The Septuagint has the se- 
cond person, “ Thou wilt leave, &c.” 

—. 8. This passage seems to give 
the general import of several Scrip- 
tures (Js. vi. 9; xxix. 10; Ez, xii. 

The former clause agrees nearly 
with the Hebrew (Js. xxix. 10); but 
there is not the most remote appear- 
ance of a quotation from the Septua- 
gint. 

—.9, 10. This seems to be taken 
from the Septuagint, though it varies 
in some things : it adds eg Syexv, and 
OMItS evwrisv avTwr. Ess avTareooun 
autos (Hom.); Ess avtaredoriy (Sept. ) 
The Septuagint is a faithful transla- 
tion of the Hebrew, except that it puts 
the imperative where the Hebrew 
has the future. (Ps. Ixix. 22, 23. 

—. 26, 27. “Héet ex Siwy 6 pvomeves 
( Rom.) Kas “zed evexey Liwv o pyomevos 
(Sept. Is. ix. 20, 21).—Ovrey ahsrwuns 
t45 auaptias avtwv ( Rom.) notin Sept. 

* Hebrew. ‘The Septuagint trans- 
lation of the first clause, seems more 
close to the Hebrew than that of the 
apostle ; and, in general, he doubt- 
less had that version in remembrance, 
when he made the quotation, which 
comes nearer to it than to the He- 
brew; of which, however, mercly the 
general import is given. Indeed, it 
is not easy to discover how these 
translators read the Hebrew.—The 
last clause is found Seft. Js. xxvii. 
9; and perhaps was taken thence. 

Xl. 16. My yiverSe Doovimer wap eav- 
sobs (Rom. )—Mz irs Dooviness wale Cs- 
avts. (Sefit. Prov. ili. 7), exactly 
with the Hebrew. 

—. 19. This nearly accords to the 
Hebrew, but not to the Septuagint, 
(Deut. xxxil. 35.) The quotation is 
made again in the same words. ( Hed. 
x. 30.) 

—. 20. This is exactly from the 
Septuagint (Prov. xxv. 21, 22), ex- 
cept as the apostle adds the word ev 
(therefore). It likewise gives pre- 
cisely the meaning of the Hebrew. 

lll. 9. (See on Matt. xix. 18, 19.) 
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Xv. 11. Zw eyo, Acyet Kupios ( Rom.) 
Kaz’ enavrov omvuw, eb pny KC. (Sept. Is. 
xlv. 23.) The rest of the quotation 
nearly accords tothe Roman edition 
of the Sept. and exactly with the 
Alexandrian, except as it is abridg. 
ed. In the first clause, the apostle, 
using an expression common in the 
Old ‘Testament, when JEHovAH 
swears by himself, deviates as much 
from the Hebrew, as from the Sep- 
tuagint—whence I should infer, that, 
as an inspired writer, he did not con- 
sider himself confined to the exact 
words of the Old Testament, provid- 
ed the — meaning was adduced. 

xv. 3. Exactly from the Septua. 
gint Ps. Ixix. 9); and according to 
the Hebrew. ° 

—. 9. Exactly from the Septua- 
oint, (2 Sam. xxii. 50. Ps. xviil. 50); 
which is a faithful translation of the 
Hebrew, except as JEHovAH, is omit- 
ted. 

—. 10. The quotation is exact 
from the Septuagint (Deut. xxxil, 
43.) The clause occurs in the mid- 
dle of the verse ; which some writers 
not having obse rved, they have sup- 
posed that the Septuagint is not quot- 
ed. The preceding words, in the 
Septu; agint, “ Rejoice, ye heavens, 
Ww ith him, and w orship him all ye an- 
ecls,” are not in the Hebrew: and 
the clause, quot ed from the Septua- 

rint, evidentiy gives the renuine 
meaning of the Hebrew, though in 
the abrupt language of poetry, the 
preposition signifying with, is omit- 
ted. 

xv. 11, Exactly quoted from the 
Septuagint, or translated from the 
Hebrew (Ps. cxvil. 1.) 

—. 12. The quotation is exactly 
from the Septuagint (Zs. x1. 10.) 
except the omission of the clause, 
“in that day,’? which is found in the 
Hebrew ie, The genuine sense 
of the Hebrew is preserved, though 
the expressions are varied. 

—.21. Exactly from the Septua- 
gint (Js. lil. 15 ;) and as exact a 
translation of the Hebrew. 


(To be continued.) 
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Philippians tit, 12.—.\5¢ as though T 
Aud already wltained, elther were 
already fierfect, 
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FAMILY SERMONS. 


{ HAVE Considered, tn my two former 
sermons, the character of the apostle 
Paul as a believer in Jesus Christ. 
[have shewn the argument which 
his example affords us for erowth in 
grace. And I have confirmed usis 
argument by several considerations 
drawn from the Ifoly Scriptures. 

Tam now to give some directions 
which may assist the Christian in his 
Aeavently race 

I. The first direction I give is, 
Be established in the great truths of 
Christianity.—WVhe fall and total cor- 
ruption of man; the Godhead of the 
Father, Son, and Spirit, and their 
work in the plan of redemption ; the 
Incurbation, atonement, and righ- 
teousness of Christ; salvation by 
prace ; justification by faith alone, 
without the deeds of the law ; sancti- 
fication by the grace of the Holy 
Ghost ; the necessity of regenera- 
tion ; —e to God, producing univer- 
sal obedience ; are the peculiar truths 
of the Gospel. And though these 
truths, it must be admitted, enter into 
the creed of many who do not feel 
their influence in the heart, vet a 
clear understanding of them is essen- 
tial to the Christian’s progress in ho- 
jiness. 

Further, Jesus Christ our Saviour 
must be kefit constantly in view—St. 
Paul directs us to “run the race set 
before us, looking unto Jesus.” And 
St Peter bids us to “ grow in Lace, 
und in the knowledge of our eed 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.’ He is 
* the vine, we are the branches.” 
He is the head, we the members. If 
we would grow in grace, it must be 
by “Christ living in us? For “with- 
out Him we can do nothing.” 

We must learn, also, our entire de- 
fiendence on the Holy Spirit.’—He is 
‘the Lord and Giver of life.” In the 
use of all the directions which may 
be given, our whole trust must be on 
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his gracious operation. The means 
of grace are highly important, but all 
their eflicacy depends on the power 
of the * Holy Ghost.” 

If. Be not content with a_ bare 
knowledge of these and such-like 
truths, but labour to attain an experi- 
mental acquaintance with them. 7; 
at holy affections.—It is not a cold 
assent of the understanding, which 
urees on the racerin his course, but 
a warm and vigorous and most eager 
excruon of all the affections of the 
soul. If we would grow in grace, 
relivion must be every thing to us. 
We must pursue it with all our 
_— This is a point of much dif. 

iculty, and therefore it is much ne- 
since, Men satisfy themselves with 
a lifeless state ct mind, because en- 
thusiasts have abused the passions in 
religion. It is true, that if the pas- 
sions are not governed by the rules 
of God’s word, they may prove in the 
highest degree pernicious. Their 
due eovernment, therefore, is of the 
very first importance, for they are 
absolutely necessary to the Chris- 
tian’s growtbin grace. Itis obvious, 
that we cannot have too much love, 
joy, ho pe, zeal, ardour in religion. 
“Fove is the fulfilling of the law.’ 

J willrun the way of thy command- 
ments,” said the Psalmist, “ when 


thou shalt cnlarge my heart.” Ps. 
cur. 33. 
Il]. .Ascertain clearly what growth 


in grace really is_—Numbers are hin- 
dered in their rece, because they 
mistake the object of their pursuit. 
If our minds are established in the 
truths of Christianity, and our affec- 
tions fixed on them with delight, let 
us understandto what these truths and 
these affections are meant to lead. 

A real growth in grace does not 
consist in the strictest performance 
of the external duties of religion ; 
nor in the most distinct knowledge 
of doctrine, nor in the most vehe- 
ment zeal, nor in the loudest pro- 
fessions, nor in the highest reputa- 
tion for piety, nor in the greatest ac- 
tivity in public plans of usefulness. 
It takes in what is good in all these, 
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but it goes vastly farther. It con- 
sists in a growing conformity of the 
whole man tothe will of God.  Itis 
having less of the corrupt nature 
and more of the renewed nature day 
by day. It consists in our becom- 
ing more like what Adam was be- 
fore the fall, and more like wha 
cvery saint is In the kingdom of glo- 
ry. It has ne boundary in this life. 
there is no given line in bis course, 
which when the Christian has pass- 
ed, he may then sit down in ease 
and security : his is a constant pro- 
gress, unui he ‘attain the resurrec- 
tion of the dead.” There is no 
point on this side heaven where we 
re tostop. Accordingly, the pros- 
perity of the Christian is not to be 
judged of by sudden and hasty steps, 
but by a constant and habitual rong 
forward in religion. ‘The depth, the 
sincerity, the spiricuality, the con- 

stency of the whole character, are 
ts only certain evidences. 

IV. These general cautions being 
eiven, the next direction is, Be didi- 
cent in the use of the means of grace ; 
and first of regular and rigid Se/f-ex- 
aminatioz. Soe want of this, many, 
very many, deceive their own hearts. 
We must examine ourselves, in all 
the parts of faith and duty, or we 
shall never rightly know our spiri- 
tual state —Lurther, Prayer has been 
istly styled the breath of the soul. 
The moment we become careless or 
iormal in prayer, we begin to relax 
inour race. There is no one thing 


which so much weakens the force of 


sin and so much strengthens the 
power of divine grace, as commu- 
nion with God. ‘To prayer we must 
add Religious fasting, as our circume 
stunces may require, that the flesh 
may be subdued to the spirit. Ze 
study of the Holy Bible is also a 
sreat and important mean of grace 
‘ Sanctify them,” said our Saviour, 


through thy truth.” The “word of 


God’s grace is able to build us up ;’ 
yea, “to make the man of God per- 
fect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
sood works.” Tothese,Pubiic frau- 


gion which best sutt your ; 
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er, and the preaching of God’s word, 
must be joined. Wherever God * re- 
cords his name, he will hee his 
people and bless them.’ They 
‘ wait for his oclondiet ieee the 
midst ef his temple.” “One day in 
his courts is,” in their esteem, * bet- 
ter than a thousand.” The sucra- 
ment of the Lord’s Suffer is also of 
essential moment. There we renew 
our vows; there grace Is conveyed 
to the soul ; there the biessings of 
redemption are vistbiv set forth ; 
there the pledges of divine love are 
viven; there the Gospel covenant 
is signed and sealed ; there unton 
with Christ is increased, the Spirit 
of Ged bestowed, and strength com- 
municated for running the heavenly 
course. Lastly, the ‘Communion of 
saints, by spiritual converse, advice, 
reproof, and comfort, must be culti- 
vated. By this the hearts of Chris- 
tians, like those of the disciples go- 
ing to Emmaus, * burn within them” 
on their journey; and they “ pro- 
voke one another to love and to 
good works. 

But it is not enough to attend to 
these means of grace ; we must be 
ditigent in the use of them. No 
real Christians absolutely neglect 
them, but too many are slothful and 
formai in duty, and thus advance 
very slowly in their course. We 
must * pray without ceasing.” We 
must “ meditate in God’s word day 
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and night.” The * one desire” of 
our souls must be “to dwell in the 
house of the Lord,’ 1f we wish to 
prosperin religion. Especially, we 
must be punctual, and serious, and 
watchful in every stage of our devo- 
tional offices. ‘Those who thus wait 
on the Lord, “ shall renew their 
strength 5? “they shail run and not 
be weary ; they shall walk and not 
faint.”’ 

V. 4trend to those paris of reli- 
feculiar cir 


cumsfances. . 

The Scriptures command minis- 
ters “ rightly to divide the word of 
‘le ede yery 


truth.” In some sense} 
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part of truth will be learnt together ; 
but, still, St. Paul distinguishes be- 
tween *“ milk,’ which is suitable for 
“ babes” in religion, and “ strong 
meat,’ which belongs to those who 
are * of full age ;” and our Saviour 
taught his disciples “as they were 
able to bear it.’’ If, therefore, we 
would make advances in the way of 
(,od, we must see what instruction 
the Bible gives to persons of our 
particular character. 

Thus, if a Christian be diligent 
and humble, the consolations of the 
Gospel will greatly increase his faith, 
and love, and activity ; but if the 
same comlorts are given to him who 
has becowe negligent and confident, 
they will add to his disease, and be- 
come to him, not food, but poison. 

So, again, tourge the established 
Christian to grow in humiliation, in 
sincerity, In holy affections, in a re- 
gard to every personal and relative 
duty, is of the highest importance. 
With the trembiing, broken-hearted 
penitent,asomewhatdifferentcourse 
will be necessary. His whole soul 
is full of terror on account of his sin. 
His heart fails him. Tie despairs 
almost of divine merry. He needs 
therefore to be directed to the Sa- 
viour, to his rightcousnessand grace. 

In like manner, if an inexpert- 
enced Christian at once adupts the 
language and alfects the feelings of 
avery advanced one ; if he begin to 
talk oi the full assurance of his faith, 
and settie it with himself that his 
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at the effece will be pride of spiri- 


tual knowledge. This is a most dan- 
gerous evil: it cats out that most 
essential grace in the religion of a 
sinner, genuine humiliation of soul. 
It leads to conceit, self-confidence, 
and censoriousness, and to aneglect 
of watchfulness and good works. 
And, afterwards, when trials and 
temptations come on, and the con- 
flict of duty begins to press ; when 
inward corruptions arise,and the real 
battle is to be waged; these hasty 
joys, like a land flood, sink down : 
and such persons either fall into des- 
pair, or are carried away by some 
plausible heresy, or manage to qui- 
et their consciences, notwithstand- 
ing many habitual defects in their 
spirit, temper, and conduct. Their 
case may be compared to that of a 
eeneral who should eagerly push 
forward, with an insufficient force, 
intothe heart of an enemy’s country. 
He may seem, for a time, to have 
grained his point ; the enemy may 
disappear ; and he may think he 
shall carry all before him. But soon 
the hostile troops advance on all 
hands ; the posts in his rear are 
seized ; his dangers multiply ; and 
he discovers that the further he has 
advanced, the greater has been his 
rashness, and the more signal will 
be his disgrace. 

VI. votd what the generality of 
CAristians have found to hinder them 
in running their spiritual race —The 
racer In the Olympic games was 
‘temperate in all things.” He 
“ Jaid aside every weight.” Ispeak 
now, not of things In themselves sin- 
ful, but of those which are gene- 
rally inexpedient and hurtful. 

Religious controversy inflames the 
passions, and very seldom convinces 
the judgment or mends the heart. 
Men become anxious for victory 
more than for truth. We are to 
“avoid foolish questions and con- 
tentions, for they are unprofitable 
and vain.” Those who “ dote about 
questions and strifes of words, fall 
into envy, strife, railings, and evil 
surmisings ;” and are in danger of 
turning out “men of corrupt minds; 
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and destitute of the truth.” Our duty 
is to “ speak the truth in love ;”’ and 
to “exercise ourselves rather unto 
vodliness.”’ 

Much company is comonly injuri- 
ous. I do not mean here those fa- 
shionable amusements, or that course 
of perpetual visiting, in which the 
world delights; for he who thus 
“liveth in pleasure, is dead while he 
liveth:”? I mean respectable, virtu- 
ous, and even religious society. Some 
measure of this is necessary, and 
may be profitable. But Christians 
are, for the most part, so much en- 
gaged in the concerns of their calling, 
that all the time which can be re- 
deemed from these, is often little 
enough for the duties of the family 
and the closet. Much communion 
with God is needful to repair the 
frame of our minds, and fit us for our 
returning engagements ; and if reli- 


vious duties are frequently drivenoff 


by company to late hours, when our 
spirits are exhausted, and our time 
for them curtailed, we cannot expect 
to prosper in our souls. * Much com- 
pany,” says an eminent divine, “ is the 
bane ofall real growth in grace.’ 
Too much worldly business 18 ano- 
ther grand hindrance. ‘There are, 
no doubt, many persons, in situations 
of public usefulness, whose duty 
clearly and decidedly leads to what, 
in any other case, might be consider- 
ed as an excess of employment ; 
and there are others whose narrow 
circumstances make it necessary for 
them to labour continually: but the 
number of these two classes is small, 
compared with the multitudes who, 
without any such necessity, engage 
in more concerns than are consistent 
with their religious growth. The 
strength and spirits of a man can go 
through only a certain measure of toil. 
Yet many Christians, if they keep ho- 
ly the Sabbath, and leave a short time 
ior private devotion in the week, 
think nothing of taking upon them- 
Selves more than is necessary for 
providing for their family. They are 
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secretly carried away by a spiritof am- 
bition, or curiosity, or covetousness, 

or by a desire of reputation or aggran- 
dizement, till they are nearly “ choked 
with the cares of this life, and bring 
forth little fruit to perfection.” They 
have absolutely no proper time for 
meditation and prayer, for reading 
the Scriptures and religious books, 
for self-examination and serious at- 
tention to their souls. They thus 
grieve the Holy Spirit of God, and 
loiter in their spiritual race. 

Levity of spirit on religious sub- 
jects is likewise a serious hindrance 
I would not plead for restraining the 
natural spirits on all occasions, when 
religion is the topic in hand. «“ Joy 
in the Holy Ghost” is a Christian 
grace: but this joy js very different 
from lightness. Certainly nothing 
more hardens the heart, than a trifling 
frame of mind. St. Paul spake of the 
faults of others, not with sarcasm, but 
with tears. Much of ridicule and 
levity can never surely be reconciled 
with Christian sobriety and watchful- 
ness. 

A reliance on abilities and learning 
is also to be strictly guarded against. 
Human learning has its province in 
religion, and a very important one ; 
but if we rely on natural talents or 
literature, so as to lessen, in the 
smallest degree, the simplicity of our 
faith in Christ, to cool our religious 
affections, or to weaken our trust on 
the grace of the Holy Ghost, we fali 
into “temptation and a snare :’? ou 
learning becomes injurious: we 
have need to “ become fools that we 
may be wisc.” 

Animplicit reliance on any humar 
guide is an evil of the same nature. 
We are “to call no man master upon 
earth.” If we rely on this eminent 
writer or the other ; if we trust to one 
particular preacher as an infallible 
guide ; if we blindly follow any human 
system of religion, we shall assuredly 
be crude and superficial Christians. 

An unsettled mind is another great 
obstacle to growth in religion. 
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The taste of the present day Is not 
favourable to established order. 
Uncer a talse notion of candour and 
charity, men are unstable in their 
ways. They donot prize cnough the 
discipline and sacraments otf the 
church; they are not content with 
the means of Insirucuon afforded 
them init; they have little fear of the 
sin of schisin, which St. Pau! de- 
scribes us so grievous. Thus many 
acquure a fickleness and fastidious- 
ness of mind; they wander from 
place to piace; and make very slow 
advances in holiness. Pastoral in- 
struction cannot be properly supphed 
by occasional ministrations, however 
excellent. The true Christian will 
sincerely love all who belong to God, 
though they differ from him in 
Various matters 5; but the prosperity 
of his own soul will oblige him to be 
consisient and steady as a conscicn- 
tious meinber of his own church. 

{ mention lastly, Politics. The 
Christian, undoubtedly, has vartous 
social and civil duties to fulfil ; and in 
a country like thatin which we have 
the happiness to live, the subject of 
politics is one which may fairly 
claim a share of his attention. But, 
then, those who busy themselves in 
matters which their station in the 
community does not obviously make 
it their duty to attend to, are too of- 
ten of a discontented spirit, and thus 
greatly disgrace the Gospel. When 
men unhappily go on inthis course, 
they decline in spirituality and hu- 
mility ; they are drawn into public ; 
they alm at applause as speakers ; 
they are Iced to countenance mea- 
sures which they would at first have 
started at; they proceed from bad to 
worse ; family duties are neglected ; 
till perhaps, at last, they “ make ship- 
wreck of faith and a good con- 
science.’ 

In my next sermon, I shall finish 
these directions ; and then close the 
whole by suitable addresses. 

May God grant that all who read 
or hear this discourse, may be esta- 
blished in the doctrines of the Gospel, 
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and warmed with holy and devout af 
Jections. May they clearly see what 
the vature of growth in grace is; may 
they be diligent in the use of the 
appointed means of grace; may they 
study chose parts of truth, which best 
suit their state 3; and avoid whatever 
they find to hinder them in their race ; 
and thus, by the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, “press towards the mark fui 
the prize of their high calling of God 
in Christ Jesus !? Amen. 


Io the E:intor of the Chyistian OQoserve i 


Tris a common and a just obser 
vation, that the number of clergy 
men who occupy themselves in the 
education of youth has largely in- 
creased, and is continually augment- 
ing. The iact cannot reasonably 
excite surprise. Admitto the fullest 
extent the vaiue of some of the high- 
er stations of preferment in the Es- 
tablished Church ; calculate to the 
Jast unit the sum of those individu- 
als possessing inferior dignities, 
whom either reason, or even ordina- 
ry prejudice, could pronounce to be 
recompensed beyond their deserts ; 
and sull the truth will remain incon- 
trovertible, that there is no class o! 
society, no body of men in these king- 
doms, which, on the whole, receives 
so small, so inadequate a remunera- 
tion for its labours, as the mass of the 
clergy of the Church of England. In 
consequence of different circum- 
stances—parucularly of the expense, 
the odium, the difficulties, with which 
a clergyman has to contend, if he 
seeks to raise his revenue In fair pro- 
portion to the general rise in the 
worth of land and its productions, and 
to the cost of the necessary articles ot 
domestic expenditure—there are 
many rectories which do not furnish 
tothe incumbents in the present day, 
incomes nearly equivalent to those 
which were enjoyed by the rectors 
a century backward.—In vicarages 
the relative defalcation is very ge- 
neral, and very much greater in de- 
eree.—In curacies the case ts, on the 
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average, still worse. The common 
salary of a curate is now rendered, 
partly through the pressure of the 
times on rectors and vicars, far less 
removed above the gains of a day- 
labourer, or the emoluments of a 
lower servant, than formerly. Yet 
even the curate Is expected to rank 
himself, and ought unquestionably 
to be ranked by every man, among 
the cultivated orders of society. He 
has been trained 1p habits of life and 
in mental acquisitions befitting that 
estimation. His influence over the 
people committed to his ministerial 
care is rightly deemed, in some mea- 
sure, to depend onthe respect which 
he receives from the upper and mid- 
dle classes In his vicinity—respect 
which will not be widely manifested 
if his deportment and his garb be 
analogous to those of the lower class 
—and on his ability “to give to him 
that needeth” among his flock. 
Then, the inferior clergy are not 
to be debarred, more than other men, 
from matrimonial life. Vamily ex- 
penses press upon them. The num- 
ber of their children increases ; and 
the charges attendant on each child 
increase with its years. Sickness in 
the parents, orin the children, brings 
new and inevitable demands. ‘The 
income, which was at first barely a 
competence, becomes deficient, be- 
comes more deficient, becomes ¢ric- 
vously deficient. Something must 
be done, must be done speedily ; 
must be done,not merely to maintain 
eround now occupied, but to provide 
for subsistence, to escape a jail. But 
what is to be done? trom worldly 
professions the clergyman is exclud- 
ed, properly excluded, by his sacred 
vocation. No line appears open to 
him except that of tuition That 
line is recognized by the public as 
consistent with his ministerial func- 
tions. Various circumstances con- 
cur to give him encouragement in 
resorting to it. In addition to the 
recommendations, whatever be their 
amount, which result from his own 
character and attainments, the aid of 
Christ. Obsery. No, ! 12. 
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his connections and acquaintance 
has scope for exertion. The friend 
who could not lend any assistance, to 
procure for him a living, may pro- 
cure for him a pupil. Other friends 
may win him other pupils. Then 
the pupil, and consequently the pro- 
portionate relief to the tutor’s em- 
barrassments, may possibly be gain- 
ed, and, as hope whispers, will be 
valned immediately. —Then a grow- 
ing predilection in the minds of many 
parents and guardians for private tu- 
ition during a part, at least, of the 
education of the children under their 
superintendance, promises him faci- 
lity in filling up his intended nom- 
ber of scholars. The quantity of 
tutors also not yet being such as to 
have overstocked the market, the sa- 
lary tobe obtained is at present very 
ample. And he may secretly be flat- 
tered in his expectations, by observ- 
ing, that through the existing de- 
mand for tutors, and from other in- 
cidental causes, individuals whom 
he knows to be very indifferently 
qualified for the office have experi- 
enced no dificulty in obtaining pu- 
pils, nor in obtaining them on high 
terms. Hlarrassed by actual distress, 
cheered by animating prospects, he 
devises and circulates his proposals. 

Let me not be understood as im- 
plying any general censure on the 
decision. How could I imply such 
a censure ? Beyond all doubt, there 
is no description of men to whom it 
is so desirable that the instruction 
of our youth should be consigned, 
as to the order of clergy. Were I 
in search of atutor, to whom I should 
confide my sons, that they might be 
trained in sound doctrine, in holy 
practice, in knowledge, and science, 
and learning ; inthe pursuits and the 
habits calculated to form real Chris- 
tians, faithful subjects, useful citi- 
zens, Ornaments to society and to 
their country ; I should search for 
him among the clergy of the esta- 
blishment. That particular per- 
sons unfit jor the task have obtruded 


themselves on the world as Instruc- 
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ters of youth ; that particular per- 
sons, fitted or unfit for the station, 
have been led to engage in it by mo- 
tives, or under circumstances,which 
ought not to have been regarded, in 
the specific cases, as justifying the 
risk of a diminution of miinistertal 
exertion by the addition of the avo- 
cations of a tutor: these facts do not 
in any degree warrant a general 
conclusion hostile to the union of the 
two employments ; and are not to 
be alleged without ample inquiry 
and information as bearing hard upon 
any clergyman who unites them. 
But a mode of life to which it 
may be a warrantable act, or even 
an act of duty, to resort, may be ne- 
cessarily accompanied with special 
and powerful temptations. This 
character, I apprehend, most evi- 
dently belongs to the union of the 
offices of parochial clergyman and 
tutor. As no man can have fair 
ground for hope that he shall be 
enabled to withstand the tempta- 
tlons attached to his employment, 
unless he renders himself conversant 
with their nature and their extent 
beforehand, bears them habitually 
in mind, and day by day watches and 
firays against them, I purpose to no- 
tice, with some particularity, the 
principal of those which appear to be 
inseparable from the situation ofa pa- 
rish minister who embarks in tuition. 
When two offices, of whatever 
kind, are combined in the same per- 
son, there will constantly be hazard 
that one of them may be preterred 
at the expense of the other. The 
man has, as it were “ two masters ;”” 
and is in danger of hating the one 
and loving the other, or of holding 
to the one and despising the other. 
Allow that the two masters are not, 
like those of whom our Saviour 
speaks, irreconcilably adverse, inva- 
riably demanding diametrically op- 
posite service. Allow them to be 
two whom it is possible and lawful 
to serve in conjunction. Still there 


will always remain cause for appre- 
hension, that the one or the other 


does not receive his just proportion 
of service ; that the one has a more 
efficacious hold on the inclinations 
than the other ; that the concerns 
of the master less beloved, are In a 
greater or in a less degree sacrific- 
ed to those of him for whom amore 
warm or more interested regard Is 
entertained, 

In the case before us, the disad- 
vantage may be thrown on the side 
of the pupils. ‘The tutor, tt may hap- 
pen, has undertaken the employment 
with reluctance. His heart, be it as- 
sumed, wa: much in his ministry. 
He has superadded the new occupa- 
tion from necessity, for the sake of 
his family, for bread. He feels it an 
oppressiveand irksome burden. He 
dislikes it as unwonted, wearisome, 
in itself unpleasant, interfering with 
favourite habits, and pursuits, and 
studies. The time which he assigns 
to it he pares down within the nar- 
rowest limits, in which he can per- 
suade his conscience to acquiesce. 
The time which he does give he sel- 
dom gives otherwise than grudging- 
ly. Liven the time which he does 
give, he does not give thoroughly. 
His mind, during the hours of les- 
son, Is continually wandering, and he 
often knows that it 1s taking oppor- 
tunities of wandering, among fo- 
reign objects. While the scholar is 
sticking fast ina passage of Virgil, 
or stammering out a rule in the 
Grammar, the master is scribbling 
the skeleton of a sermon, or ponder- 
ing the import ofa controverted text. 
And it is not until along pause of si- 
lence on the part of the disconsolate 
pupil has taken place, that the in- 
structer is roused from his reverie, 
or Calls back his attention. Out of 
school-hours, there is a similar re- 
missness. ‘Thus, while the igno- 
rance of some parents discovers no 
ground of complaint; while the 
negligence or the easiness of others 
is well satisfied; and while the 
lurking dissatisfaction of others more 
observant and more quicksighted is 
expended in ruminating on the diffi- 




















culty of finding a tutor in all respects 
free from objection : the youths are 
neither instructed nor guarded with 
ihe patient watchful solicitude con- 
formable to the obligation which the 
tutor has contracted, and to the sti- 
pend which he requires. 

Such is occasionally the result of 
the combination of offices before us. 
But it is not the prevailing e{feet. 
The ordinary consequence is the di- 
minution of ministerial usefulness ; 
the preference, voluntary or inyo- 
luntary, of the pupils to the parish. 
The diminution of ministerial use- 
fulness, even when it Is the decided 
purpose of the clergyman not to 
prefer his pupils to bis parish, can 
scarcely fail to ensue, in most cases, 
if the clergyman be not a man of ex- 
traordinary Zeal, strepesth, and deter- 
mination. Attendance on the school- 
room necessarily requires from the 
tutor a considerable proportion of 
the wseable hours, if I may be allow- 
ed the term, in every day, Sundays 
excepted. His parish must be very 
small, or peculiarly circumstanced, 
if the daily defalcation of these hours 
from its minister will not be consi- 
derably disadvantageous to its spiri- 
tual interests ; or if the application 
of a material part of the alienated 
time to those interests would not 
have been likely to produce, under 
the Divine blessing, extensive bene- 
fit. But the curtailment of time by 
no means constitutes the amount of 
the less. The minister has not mere- 
ly expended the hours, but has la- 
houred in them. He has employed 
them in the work of tuition. ‘They 
have been making unceasing de- 
nands on his faculties and on his spi- 
‘its; and now dismiss him compara- 
tively jaded and vapid, and needing 
relaxation and rest, to new business 
and new cares, the composition of 
his sermons, and the visiting of his 
people. 

But unhappily there are two gene- 
ral causes, which have an inherent 
tendency to lead the tutor practical- 
ly, however unintentionally, to give 
4 preference to his pupils rather than 
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to his flock in the distribution of his 
attention between the two parulés ; a 
tendency so powerful, that Its ope- 
ration, unless it be combated with 
conscientious and unabating vigt- 
lance, will produce habitual and in- 
creasing evil. In the first place, the 
occupations of the schoo]-room come 
rerularly at their stated periods of 
the morning and of the afternoon. 
They do not admit of change or of 
procrastination, ‘I he lesson must be 
heard, and the exercise inspected, at 
the wonted hours, or the whole sys- 
tem of tuition is deranged, and the 
day is completely put out of its 
course and thrown into irrecoverable 
disorder. Tlence these occupations 
are seidom interrupted or delayed. 
If any incidental business suddenly 
exacts a little time, that ume is ge- 
nerally taken from the portion which 
tuition leaves vacant. If a visit is 
tobe paid, ifa stranger Is to be re- 
ceived, if the pecuniary accounts of 
the pupils are to be drawn up, if let- 
ters are to be written to their parents, 
all is to be transacted in the hours 
not appropriated to the business of 
teaching. ‘The schoo!-room cannot 
furnish any quota—On the other 
hand, the occurring act of the minis- 
terial function (I speak not of stat- 
ed services to be performed within 
the walls of the church) will very fre- 
quently bear a lithe postponement. 
The sick man, whom it was intend- 
ed to visit to-day, is not in danger, 
and may be visited to-morrow. The 
sermon which was to have been be- 
gun this afternoon may be cor- 
menced inthe morning ; and if tresh 
obstacles should arise, an old one 
may be preached. ‘That which wili 
bear postponement Is eventually 
postponed. In many cases the post- 
ponement is not followed by any vi- 
sible evil, and may In itself be a mat- 
ter of indifference. But in the mean 
time a habit of postponement 1s 
forming ; a habit of postponing the 
parishioner to the pupil; a habit 
sliding forward from small things to 
ereater ; a habit continually recur- 
ring ; a habit incorporating itself 
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with the character, and ultimately 
perhaps eating away the substance 
of its ministerial usefulness, of its 
ministerial fidelity. 

In the next place, the influence 
of private interest, in whatever de- 
gree it may affect the individual tu- 
tor, will commonly act upon him to 
the detriment of the parish. Aug- 
mented exertions in his clerical la- 
bours promise no particular benefit 
to his finances. His ecclesiastical 
salary is fixed; and whether he be 
lukewarm or strenuous in his func- 
tions, he is legally entitled to it, and 
receives it. But to distinguish him- 
self by diligence and ability in tne 
capacity of tutor, holds forth the 
prospect of speedy, important, and 
durable recompense. His reputation 
is elevated. Applications for admis- 
sion crowd uponhim. Henow thinks 
that he can contrive to manage an 
additional and another additional 
youth. He feels himself authorized 
to make additions, perhaps large 
additions, to his terms. He forms 
connections with wealthy or noble 
patrons, through whose favour, con- 
ciliated by his successful skill and 


activity as the preceptor of their 
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children, he looks with confidence 
for preferment in the church. . 
The two occupations, then, of 
minister and tutor may run on to- 
gether, like the two sides of a bowl, 
in parallel lines : but there is a bias 
ulways lodged on the same side. If 
the effect of that perpetual bias 1s to 
be withstood, it can only be by sted- 
fast watchfulnes8 and prayer. Let 
not the tutor deceive himself into a 
persuasion, that he shall deliver 
himself from it by employing an as- 
sistant. Efe may lessen his diflicul- 
ties and his temptations : but a for- 
midable amount will remain. He 
will constantly be in danger of de- 
volving on that assistant the princt- 
pal part, if not the whole, of the 
weekly and private duties of the pa- 
rish, that he may give more of his 
own attention to his pupils. And 
he will uniformly know and _ feel 
that his own credit, and all the con- 
sequent bencfits which he expects 
from its continuance and from its in- 
crease, must ultimately depend, not 
on the estimation in which his as- 
sistants may be held, but on the 
gualifications of which he shall prove 
himself, as a preceptor, to be perso- 
nally possessed. a ¥. 
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MiISCELL. 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Ls the winter of 1801, died Hlenry 
G—, Esq. formerly connected with 
2 great commercial house in the city: 
his name, however, never appeared 
in the firm. The gross amount of 
his property, was 200,000/. By his 
will, dated January, 1795, he devis- 
ed 100,000/ and his house at Wim- 
bledon, to Henry his eldest son ; and 
to each of his four younger sons, 
and of his six daughters (except to 
his two married daughters to each 
of wkom was bequeathed only one 
half of the succeeding sum), 10.0004. 
each. The rest went in various le- 


gacies to indigent ralations. He left 
no widow. 


LNEOUS. 


When the will was signed, the cir- 
cumstances of the family, accurately 
known to the testator, were these. 
Henry, brought up to no profession, 
had been absent two years, on a tour 
through the United States. Wil- 
liam, the second son, was junior 
partner, in the same house with 
which his father had been connect- 
ed; and the affairs of which were 
in a most flourishing condition. 
George, the next, held a small office 
under government, but with no pros- 
pect of rising. The fourth son, 
Alexander, was in the navy, and had 
realized 6.000/, prize-money. Al- 
fred, the youngest, was in the 
church, but with no preferment. Of 
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the daughters, Elizabeth, the eldest, 
was married to a gentleman of com- 
petent estate. Caroline, the second, 
was also married, to a military offi- 
cer, who had little besides his pay. 
The third daughter, Louisa, was sin- 
ele ; and in a state of health which 
required, and was likely to require, 
an annual residence of three months 
ata watering-place. Jane and Maria, 
the next two, were also single. 
Emily, the youngest of all the chil- 
dren, was at school 

Atthe father’s death, in 1801,Hen- 
ry had returned trom America, and 
was living onan estate in Berkshire, 
which came Into his possession on 
his marriage with an heiress. Wil- 
liam estimated his capital at 20,000/, 
while his annual returns were pro- 
eressively increasing.--George con- 
tinued 72 statu quo. Alexander had 
doubled his prize-money. Alfred 
remained on a curacy, and had mar- 
ried a young woman with a very 
slender fortune. Elizabeth was, in 
every worldly respect, happy. Ca- 
roline was left a widow, with three 
children. Louisa’s health was ra- 
ther declining ; Jane, Maria, and 
Emily (the last having finished her 
education) were living at home. 

In the present year, 1811, Henry 
and William are still borne along on 
the full tide of prosperity : George is 
yet at the desk. Alexander, by the 
treachery of a messmate, and by his 
own vices, has not only lost half of 
the prize-money gained in 1801 ; 
but, notwithstanding an immense 
Capture three years since, his sum 
total is reduced to 7,000/. This 
young man lost 3,000/. at a gam- 
ine house in one night ; but endea- 
voured to persuade his family, that 
‘his deduction from his capital was 
the consequence of an unfortunate 
affair at Portsmouth, referring to a 
pecuniary transaction with the admi- 
ral of a certain fleet. Alfred has 
been rather embarrassed ; but is on 
the point of succeeding to some va- 
luable preferment. Elizabeth is 
dead. Caroline, by the testamenta- 
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ry kindness of her late husband’s 
brother, is in circumstances of com- 
parative affluence. Louisa is dead. 
She was obliged to sink the whole of 
her fortune in the purchase of an 
annuity. Jane and Maria are mar- 
ried, but neither of them very prt- 
dently : that is, their husbands have 
every thing but good incomes. 
Emily lives with an aunt. 

Mr. G—’s testamentary disposi- 
tion of his property is not brought 
forward by me with a design to throw 
an atom of blame upon the individu- 
al; but to illustrate the practical in- 
justice, which long custom, and cau- 
ses far more unworthy, have made 
to result from the general character 
and operation of IVi/’s. When a hus- 
band and father is finally determin- 
ing what is to become ot his posses- 
sions, when he shall have no farther 
use for them himself; his obvious 
duty seems to be, to ascertain how 
he may righteously divide them, so 
as to suit his gifts io the receivers ; 
or, in other words, give most where 
most is wanted. Yet, in direct oppo- 
sition to this self-evident maxim— 
surely self-evident to any man who 
conducts affairs with a serious mind 
—it is the accredited practice of 
mankind, to leave behind them a 
certain mass of wealth, which their 
executors are to portion out, not in 
correspondence to the claims of na 
ture and naked justice ; but because 
inconsideration, indolence, and a 
dread of posthumous blame, have 
vanquished such claims by the over 
powering authority of precedent. 

I shall not attempt to enter upon 
the question of primogeniture far 
ther than to observe,that where birth. 
rank, or a consideration equivalent 
to these ‘if such there be), really ex- 
ist in a family; thex 1 will by no 
means dispute the propriety, and 
even moral duty, of giving to the 
first-born all the appendages of great- 
ness. But where no such apelogy 
does exist, a novus homo should most 
conscientiously weigh against his 
ambition, or yanity, or the blandish- 
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ments of other new men, and of the 
dependants of both, the claims of re- 
lative and social connections, and the 
demands also of charity, which seem 
to rise with the growth of wealth, par- 
ticularly of wealth rapidly acquired. 

You observe, sir, in the case above 
detailed, as indeed in ten thousand 
other cases, “the younger children,” 
as they are technically. called by so- 
licitors and most persons beside, have 
each the same sum to one shilling 
allotted them, without a single re- 
gard to sex, or any past or contin- 
sent circumstances. And such is 
the inveterate habit of long prescrip- 
tion, that where we hear ot any gen- 
tleman’s having left his real estate 
to his eldest son, and his personal 
estate, equally “share and share 
alike,’ among (again) “ the younger 
children,’ none of us begin to exa- 
mine the morality of this arrange- 
ment, because he has only done what 
is perpetually done by others. 

The practical injustice arising out 
of the received construction of wills, 
is, in the first place, very seriously 
ielt by females. From the constitu- 
tion of civil society, and from physi- 
cal causes, women are dependant, 
and comparatively helpless. Conse- 
quently, a daughter's fortune should 
be regulated so as te meet, as far as 
fortune car meet, these unavoidable 
circumstances of dependance and 
helplessness. A female’s portion is 
crenerally a determinate sum ; either 
already funded, or to be paid by exe- 
cutors out of a certain estate. This 
sum, when received, is forwarded to 
astockbroker. ‘The interest, and the 
interest only, is her income. She 
cannot (except in peculiar cases) In- 
vest her capital in trade. Added to 
this,her interest receives no increase ; 
so that what was a very sufficient sum 
in 1795,is,in 1811, a scanty one; in- 
deed, a mere pittance. No provision 
is made by the legislature for cases 
of thissort. Ten per cent. property 
tax, and the depreciation of the cur- 
rency, affect her exactly as they 
affect a Bank Director himself.*— 


* In the time of the Income Tax, a mea- 
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Whereas, her brother, who receives 
the same sum has power to put it in- 
to trade on his own account. It be. 
comes a capital capable of indefinite 
increase. Liven if ventured into 2 
speculative scheme, and half dissi- 
pated by its failure, the loss in 4/s 
case, has all the probability, it nay 
be sald, the certainty of bcine ve. 
paired, which steady industry, ind 
the opportunities of a commercial 
nation, offer to his grasp. 

2. Another injury grows out of 
an inconsiderate disregard to diffe 
rences, in respect to Aeal’h, tele is, 
connections, and misconvuci, which 
are so obviously perceptible among 
individuals of the same family. An 
invalid is not merely unable to eq.ai 
the exertions of another, but his °°. 
rent expenses are necessarily : 
ter. Here then are two drawob 
on his prosperity. He must sp« 
more than the rest ; and yet he i: 
by no means so much to spend as 
they. Notwithstanding this very se- 
rious difference in their circumstan- 
ces, he and they have *“ share and 
share alike.’—Then as to ¢alents, 
how frequently do we observe a man 
of genius, who, with a third of the 
industry possessed by his less intelli- 
rent brother, gets much more for- 
ward in the world! Yet no deduc- 
tion is made in favour of the plod- 
der. No fagging of his can gain 
what the other enjoys by sheer abili- 
ty, and Janguid effort, 

By adverting to connections, I re- 
fer to those formed by marriage. 
There is certainly a practical diffe- 
rence between the condition of a 
daughter married to a man of afflu- 
ence, and secure of alarge jointure ; 
and the condition of her sister, whose 
husband’s income is moderate, and 
her jointure next tonothing. By what 


’ 


sure calculated to alleviate this hardship 
was proposed in the House of Commons ; 
but it was rejected. There is a practical 
mistake inthe text. The depreciation of 
the currency is any thing but an injury to @ 
Bank Director ; but I inadvertently named 
him, because Bank Directors are general- 
ly understocd, in the country at least, te 
be moneyed men. 
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canon in domestic economy is it then 
erdained, that a father gives precise- 
jy the same fortune to his daughter, 
whether she be united to an heir or 
to a younger son! I have nothing 
here to do with marriages made by 
accident, caprice, Ccovetousness, and 
ambition (which, alas ! are the four 
authorized match-makers of the 
rimes), but with such as are actually 
founded on personal attachment ; 
and which from the age of chivalry 
down to the age of calculators, eco- 
nomists, and ten per cent. are said to 
have been not unfrequent in every 
civilized country. I must therefore 
suppose that the heir and the youn- 
cer son are dona fide in love with the 
two sisters. When the marriage 
writings are drawn, it is found that 
the solicitor, all harnessed in prece- 
dent, proposes for each of the ladies 
the same five thousand down ; and 
the father having previously instruci- 
ed him to “do things in the usual 
way,” looks over the instruments, 
says all Is right, seals, slens ; and 
then the girls are married. Thus the 
heir who wants no five thousand, and 
the younger son who wants much 
more,—each gets the self-same sum. 
{n after years, when the father’s will 
is opened, there is the self-same sum 
again ; and, as before, the man of af- 


fluence wants it not, and the need of 


the other is more pressing than ever! 
Again ; 
these gentlemen has no family, while 
the other has the average number 
of children. The case is possible ; 
and, at all events, the chances of the 
two parties are precisely equal. 
Suppose farther, that the wife of the 
younger son is left a widow ; and 
that all Ais part of the family income 
ceases with his life. Various other 
contingencies may be imagined ; and, 
in all, the chances of suffering may 
be exactly the same, even ceteris 
faribus, to both sisters. Such are 
the consequences of equalising for- 
tunes '—Let no cold calculator strive 
to undermine my system, by telling 
me, that its establishment would act 


suppose that the former of 
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only as a lure to titled paupers, and 
Irish fortune-hunters. The sagaci- 
ty and foresight which would wisely 
bring the system into effect would 
also enable their possessor to detect 
and dismiss the artificial suitor, and 
secure his daughter’s happiness, by 
encouraging the approaches of virtu- 
ous, but diffident, love.—Do not, sir, 
look so mysterious: Iam not going 
to be sentimental ; and only crave 
your permission to add, that neither 
the character of Edwin, nor Angeli- 
na, is entirely fictitious.—I now re- 
treat from this enchanted cround 
(casting, I confess, a longing, lin. 
eering look behind), and once more 
enter the work-day world. 

The misconduct of children is ano- 
ther circumstance overlooked in the 
devise of property. We sometimes, 
indeed, hear ofa son being cutoff with 
a shilling.—This is an act of posthu- 
mous vengeance which causes its ob- 
ject to execrate his father’s memory. 

There is a palpable distinction be- 
tween this division of a house against 
itself, and the justice of punishing 
one, who by making an ill use of 
money is afterwards made to suffer 
the loss of money. Suppose two 
sons, among seven, squander by vice, 
or even improvidence, certain sums 
in their father’s life-time ; is it equi- 
table, that at his death, the two of- 
fenders should receive the 6 very same 
advantages as the other five ? The 
pernicious custom of “share and 
share alike,”’ is, in reality, the sheet 
anchor of speculators and libertines. 
They will naturally say,— At our 
father’s death, matters will come 
round again ; ¢herefore, begone dull 
care!” The post obit scheme is 
founded on this principle.*—If no 


* As an illustration of this scheme, I 
shall cite the letter which a young man 
addressed to his friend, on his father’s 
death. “ Dear Jack,—The old boy’s gone 
at last. We earth him on Tuesday ; down 
with the oaks on Wednesday ; and on 
Thursday, offto town my boy. Yours, &c. 
P.S. Squirrels have notice to quit.” I 
need not add, that the progeeds of the 
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respect be had to difference of con- 
duct, then the language of a testa- 
mentary clause may stand thus ; 
“* Item, I give and bequeath to my 
fourth son, Thomas, the sum of 
5,0002. which he will most probably 
waste In dissipation, as he has alrea- 
dy wasted the like sum during my 
life-time ; and by so doing, robbed 
his sober and industrious brothers, 
to cach of whom I nevertheless give 
and bequeath 5,000/. also ; though, 
without their assistance, I could not 
have given my son Thomas more 
than 3,000/.”—-Should any libertine 
resent the posthumous expression of 
his father’s displeasure, every one 
but himself, and such as he, will 
confess the justice of the punish- 
ment. But should the libertine af- 
terwards become a penitent, he will 
then be the first to own the righ- 
teousness of his father’s conduct, and 
say, “I indeed justly; for I receive 
the due reward of my deeds.” The 
moral construction of a will would 
emphatically shew the natural fruit 
of sin; for as “godliness hath pro- 
mise of the life that now is,’ so 
depravity has an innate tendency to 
ruin our present, as well as our eter- 
nal, happiness. ‘The penitent prodi- 
gal confessed, that his career of riot 
had obliterated the claims of nature, 


—‘“] am no more worthy te be cal- 
129 


Jed thy son - 

3. Strange injustice, and even 
want of natural feeling, has, in some 
instances, been manifested, by the 
melancholy and revolting vanity of 
keeping up families and names, so 
as to exclude the claims of wives and 
near relatives. An example occurs 
to me at this moment, of a gentle- 
man who bequeathed upwards of 
100,000/. to a man whom he never 
knew, or knew very slightly, merely 
because he happened to have the 
same name. The testator’s widow 
was left with only one thousand a 
year, and even that an annuity ! In 
this case I need not say, that 5,000/, 


timber were pwnictually demanded by the 
Jews, 
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a year went directly to a stranger ; 
which income, or half of which in. 
come, should surely have gone to 
the wife ; and after her death, the 
capital, with a better grace ut least, 
might have been thrown to the stran- 
ger. I was sorry to learn, that the 
testator had left very considerable le- 
gacies to two clergymen, solely, as 
expressed, * for their works’ sake ;” 
—iot indeed sorry that ‘hey were le- 
gatees, for I most sincerely wish 
them success, and blessings far be- 
yond what they have ever received, 
—but because so strange a will 
seemed to shew the inconsistency and 
confusion of its maker’s religious 
tenets. [ donot presume to judge 
him. There might be very solid 
reasons for his conduct. But I know 
where it is written, “ husbands, Jove 
your wives even as Christ loved the 
church.” We know also, that “a 
man may give all his goods to feed 
the poor,’ and yet be “ nothing.” 
It is one thing to enrich a Mis- 
sionary ora Bible Society ; another, 
to “seek not our own.” During 
the reign of Popery in this island, 
many persons tried to conciliate 
Heaven by founding alms-houses, 
hospitals, and colleges, bearing their 
names, styles, and titles, and also 
their effigies, over portals and clois- 
ters. Protestants are in some dan- 
ger of substituting for these Gothic 


distinctions,the more fashionable one - 


of standiu.g high in subscription lists : 
but.the approach to ¢he7r temple of 
fame is defended by the mortmain 
Act, and other formidable fortifica- 
tions. 

Persons calling themselves serious 
Christians, in contradistinction to the 
bulk of mankind, should remember, 
that to themselves, when overtaken 
by old age, as well as to their coevals 
inthe world at large, may be applied— 
‘‘ In life’s last scene, what prodigies sur- 

prise ! 
Fears of the brave, and follies of the wise |” 


They also, while they shew the great- 


ness, shew also the _littleness, of 


our degraded nature. Positiveness; 
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suspicion, hardness, caprice, or fea. 
tures of conduct resembling these, 
sometimes Characterize the declin- 
ing years of those who have lived in 
an evident state of preparation for 
eternity. Such reason have we, not 
to “glory in man ‘”-—The following 
lines, from Johnson’s Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes, are connected with my 
general subject, and cluim the atten- 
tion of all who expect to survive their 
erand climacteric. It is indeed wise 
Q % nanny the days of darkness, 


’ 
for they are > many.”’ 


«Year chases year, decay pursues decay, 

Stull drops some joy from with’ring life 
away ; 

New forms arise, and diff’rent views en- 


gape ’ 


Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 

Noweverlasting dictates crowd his tongue, 

Perversely grave, or positively wroag. 

Phe still returning tale, and ling ring jest, 

Perplex the tawning mece, and pumper’d 
guest ; 

While growing hopes scarce awe the 
gath’ring sneer, 

And searce a legacy can bribe to hear. 

The watchful guests still hint the last of- 
fence, 

rhe daughter’s petulance, the son’s ex- 
pense z 

Improve his heady rage, with treach’rous 
skill, 

dnd mould bis passions till they make bis 
will.” 


—I will now retire from this digres. 
sion, to state the incurable injustice 
effected by the will described at my 
outset. 

You will bear in mind, Mr. G—’s 
perfect knowledge of the circum- 
stances of his family ; but which was 
not suffered to operate upon the pro- 
visions of his will. Add to this, that 
this instrument was made In Janua- 
ry 1795, but not in force till the close 
of 1801. hus, there was an inier- 
val of nearly seven years, during 
which, not a single codicil was sub- 
joined ; although the state of the fa- 
mily required, that the original be- 
quests should have been aitered in 
correspondence to altered circum- 
Stances, even if the will itsejf had 
been constructed on the principles 
suggested in this paper. For exam- 
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ple ; as William’s capital had receiv- 
ed such considerable increase, and 
as Louisa’s health demanded more 
largely whatever alleviations money 
could purchase, it was equitable, that 
William should expect a share of his 
10,000/. to be deducted in Louisa’s fa- 
vour. Butnosuchthing Now mark 
the consequence. ‘The father died. 
Louisa’s health still declined. The in- 
terest of her fortune was every year of 
0 value. Her only alternative was 
to buy an annuity. By so doing, she 
contrived to travel on to the grave ; 
without even the satisfaction of leav- 
ing a few legacies. She deeply re- 
geretted this ; but there was no re- 

medy. Jane and Maria, to whom 
her fortune at this moment would be 
peculiarly acceptable, have no token 
of her remembrance, except, per- 
haps, a few rings and broaches. 

Yo all this it will be asked by in- 
considerate persons, why did not the 
single sisters club their fortunes and 
live together ¢ Or, why did not Lou- 
isa reside with one of her brothers? 
with fifty quesuions of the same kind; 
not one of which would be asked, if 
I had given the secret history of the 
family. But let the inquirer give u 
glance at the actual state of society ; 
where he would soon see, that in an 
unknown variety of instances, there 
does not, and will not, exist such fa- 
mily union as will smooth away the 
roughnesses perpetually occasioned. 
not ‘merely by the division of prope: 
ty, but by misapprehension, or op 
nionativeness ; by infirmity, or pur 
selfishness. The question is, wh, 
there is no prospective remedy fo: 
the contingent distresses of domesti 
life, formally provided in testamenti-. 
ry acts Inthe matter uader discus- 
sion, instead of apologizing for a. 
avoidabie evil,—not merely avoid. 
ble, but essentially unjust,—-we mu 
apply the axe to the root of the sy-- 
tem itself. We must overturn th 
principle of unrighteous wills ; ax. 
then, whatever pecuniary distres . 
overtakes any individual in a family 
cannot be charged upon the testatu: 

In farther iustration of the inve~ 
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teracy of the received construction 
of wills, I will add, as one among a 
thousand facts, that the zecessary an- 
nihilation of Louisa’s fortune was ac- 
tually resented by some of the tami- 
ly; and par ticular! iy, as might be ex- 
pected, | ry Ale xander Mu ho, with the 
selfish coarseness of a libertine, said, 
-— it was confoundedly hard Lon- 
ise shoud give her capital to the 
dogs, when she knew very well that 
Emily was forced to carry pillows for 
an old hag of an sunt ;—-when she 
knows teo,” he added, that Lama 
few thousands minus by that affair 
at Portsmouth.’ Alexander was not 
heronly accuser. Even the afflucnt 
elder brother murmured about “ the 
artificial wants of nervous persons ; 
and the tecline’s of an invalid center- 
ing all in herself.’ Jane and Maria, 
the only proper suffercrs by this act 
(for Emily neither wanted nor wish- 
ed Louisa’s assistance), nursed their 
dying sister with all the sex’s tender- 
ness,and followed her remains tothe 
eTave, 
their power to render her last vears 
loss distressing,—Oh woman: 

“ A muustering angel thou '” 
The only objection to the mea- 
sure I have endeavoured to recom. 
send, deserving notice, is entitled to 
some consideration, because It wears 
“a moral aspect. It is this: “Ifyou 
make a partial distribution amone: 
your children, you will infallibly cre- 
ate discord. They will hate each 
other 5 and your memory will not be 
blessed.” The objection has all the 
plausibility which grows out of pre- 
cedent ; and, I think, nothing better. 
Family dissention is doubtless a 
reat, and a very great, evil. 
such a consequence result from an 


action in itself righteous, the doer of 


that action 1s not responsible for any 
event whatever. He has executed 


his part justly, and delivered his own 
soul. 
guilt. 

When the Messiah said, “I come 
not to bring peace, bua sword ;’’ it 
would be direet impiety to assert, that 


Others must bear their own 
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lamentiny that it was out of 
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the Gospel was formally intended te 
fill the earth with bloodshed. His 
meaning was, that discord would be 
an accidental effect of his doctrine 
But woe to them by whem it has 
been so abused. To apply this :—a 
maan draws up a deed, emphatically 
termed his dast willand testament ; 
that 1s, the last oo of his 
mind ; the inal act his lite ; the 
final act of a being, 3 who, at the very 
moment it becones of force, is himself 
in eternity ; fay Goutol tic reach of all 
worldly Such is the 
pe culiar solernuity ol this act, that he 
begins it with, * £2 fhe mame of G ad, 
> Tt commences withan oath; 
mistake hot, it is the only 
legal instrument so awluliy prefaced, 
The plain question is, ought a testa- 
tor, or ought he not, to perform this 
last act, this /ast appeal to God, with 
an unsullied conscience ; or with a 
conscience perplexed, deluded, and 
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~fmen.’ 


even deadened, by the suspicion of 


posthumous blame ? Ey ery bosom 
returns the same reply. Do justice, 
love inerey ; and leave the conse- 
quences to Providence. If we are 
not to do evil that good may come ; 
neither may we do evil, that evil 
muy be avoided. 

The subject, sir, of my address, J 
believe, has never been publicly ex- 
amined, ‘There may not be twenty 
of your many readers, uninterested 

im its discussion. Ifany flaw should 
be discovered in the general reason- 


ing of the present communication, f 


trust it will be pointed out ; and, 
with your permission, the investiga- 
tion shall be pursued. I have it in 
my power to assure the friends of the 
scheme here developed, that it has 
already been carried partially into ef- 
fect by several heads of families. I 
could name some gentlemen of high 
consideration, who have subdued feu- 
dal prejudices, by bringing Christian 
principle to bear upon the current 
duties of life. There may be others 
who have made a similar conquest, 
by suffering affection and equity to 
regain their natural stations ; and 
whose practical knowledge of life 
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has taught them to measure the hap- 
piness of this world not so much by 
the possession of good, as by the ab. 
sence of evil. Whether their cal- 
culation, thus dressed up and shaped 
like the d7cé:e of amoralist, be right 
or wrong, I leave to such philoso- 
phers as aver that we are happy 
when we are not miserable. For 
my own part, [ honour those fathers, 
whe, by a kind of posthumous affec 
‘ton towards that portion of their off- 
spring which most needs, and mew. 
leserves, Its exercise, feel “the pas- 
sion strong in death,” and when com- 
pelled to take a last farewell of its 
object, are Conscious that they have 
we i foreseen the consequences of 
eparation, by Icaving (as they we 
able) their daughters secure ile 
the storms of the world. 

With regard to the sovs, an ave- 
rage vigour of body, and energy of 
mind, combined with the discipline 
af school trials (which form many 
a sturdy character), and the whips 
and scorns of the time elapsing be- 
twe . boyhood and maturity, will 
enable them to fight their own way. 
And as their habits expose them to 
more fearful temptations than are 
encountered by the other sex, it Is 
by no means to their moral disad- 
vantage, if they are compelled to eat 
the bread of industry ; a diet remar- 
aed nutritious, and reported to 
have effected radical cures both in 
the physical and intellectual censti- 
tution, in cases where the regular 
yowers of medicine have been com- 
pletely baiiled. AN EXECUTOR. 


To the E.litor of the Christian Observer. 

{x the last number I find an inquiry 
respecting an English trans!ation of 
the Septuagint. Theologus may be 
informed, that in the year 1808 such 
a translation was published in Phi- 
fadelphia. The work contains a 
translation both of the Old and New 
Testament from the Greek. That 
which relates to the former is enti- 
tled, “ The Old Covenant, common- 
jy called the Old Testament, trans- 
jatedfrom the Septuagint, by Charles 


(811. | English Translation of the Septuagint.—“Omnia e Conchis.’ 23) 
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Thompson, late Secretary to the 
Congress of the United States.’ 
This work contains not a word of 
preface or introduction, ¢xcept a 
kind of legal vytgeuegen of the copy- 
right. About a year ugo I received 
a copy of the Louk, oe have not pe- 
rused much of When in the 
course of my reading I have met 
with English quotations from the 
Septuagint, I have gencrally fouud 
them to agree in sense with this 
translation. 

As the publisher of the Christian 
Observer has, no doubt, correspon 
dents in America, he may find it his 
interest, and at the same time gratl- 
iy his biblical friends, to obtain a few 
copies ; but this, it seems, must for 
a while be delayed by the non-inter- 
course act. H. T 


“OMNIA E CONCHIS.” 
ILrxrs written by the Rev. Mr. Se 
ward of Litchfield, father of Miss 
Seward, on these words, taken by 
celebrated physician (Dr. Darwin) 
as the motto to his arms, of which 
hells 


the device was three scallop sh 


From Atoms in confusion burt’d, 
Old Epicurus built a world ; 
Mainain’d that all was accidental, 
Whether corporeal powers or mental ; 
That neither Head, Hands, Heart, or Mind 
3v any foresight were design’d ; 
That Feet were not devis’d for walking ; 
For eating, Tecth ; or Tongues for talking ; 
That chance each casual texture made, 
Then every member found its trade 
And in this whir lpool of stark nonsense, 
He bury’d Virtue, Truth, and Conscience, 
: ach vear produced tong-labour’d volumes, 
Which cover’d half the Attic columns. 
Celsus at length resolves to list 
Under this great Cosmogonist, 
Makes men start up from dead fish bones, 
As old Deucalien did fr ‘om stones 
—— Wizard he, by magic spells, 
Can build a world of coc le shells ; ; 
And all things frame whilst eyclid twin- 
kles, 
From Lobsters, Crabs, and Perriwinkles. 
© Doctor ! change thy foolish Motto, 
Or Keep it for some Lady’s Grotto ; 
Else thy poor patients well may quake, 
If thou no more canst mend than make.* 








*The Doctor, it is said, took off his motte. 
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Cottage Dialogues among the Irish 
Peasantry. By Mary Leapsea. 
TER. With Notes and a Preface 
by Marta Edgeworth, Author of 
Castle Rackrent, &c. London: 
Johnson, 1811. 12mo. pp. 343. 


Mas. Leapsrarer, as we learn 
from Miss Edgeworth, is grand- 
daughter to the first preceptor of 
Edmund Burke. She has inher 
possession several of the Ictters of 
that great man; but from a delicacy, 
and a respect for the feelings of 
others, not very common “in this 
age of gossiping anecdote and epis- 
tolary publicity,” and which there- 
fore merit the higher commendation, 
she has withheld them from the pub- 
lic. When she had written these 
Dialogues, her modesty led her to 
subinit them to the revision of some 
literary triends, and, among the rest, 
of Miss Edgeworth, who warmly re- 
commended their publication. Ac- 
cording to this lady’s opinion, and 
surely no one is better qualified to 
speak on such a subject, the work 
contains “an exact representation of 
the manner of being of the lower Irish, 
and a literal transcript of their Jan- 
guage.” The conversations, she also 
thinks “ are such as seem actually 
to have passed in real life ; the 
thoughts and feelings are natural, 
andthe reflections and reasoning such 
as appear to be suggested by passing 
circumstances, or personal experi- 
ence.” In short, “ the characteristic 
of the book is good sense.” * Pru- 
dence and economy, morality, and” 
(Miss Edgeworth adds) “ religion” 
(though to this addition we mean to 
take an exception), ‘ are judicious- 
ly and liberally diffused through the 
whole, without touching upon pecu- 
liar tenets, without alarming party 
prejudices, or offending national 
pride.” 

Now, in every part of this warm 
recommendation of Miss Edgeworth, 


with the single exception at which 
we have already hinted, are we dis- 
posed entirely to concur. Religion 
is a point on which we have been 
accustomed to have some differences 
with the Edgeworth family ; and cer- 
tainly we cannot allow that re/gion, 
is very Uberally diffused through 
Mrs. Leadbeater’s pages. At page 
79 we have a slight allusion to the 
duty of trusting in Providence. We 
are incidentally told at p. 111, “ that 
there is nothing in this worid worth 
losing one’s peace of mind for ;” and 
at p. 188, that “ we must take the 
weather as it comes, and be satisfied 
with what is sent us,” it being well 
“that we have not the ordering of 
such matters ourselves.’? Atp. 265, 
we hear of a person who “ had little 
satisfaction latterly in this world, but 
who prayed for mercy, and said she 
hoped she had found it.” And in a 
somewhat hicher strain we are taught 
at p. 119 ; “we don’t know how soon 
it may please the Almighty to call 
us out of this world, and if we have 
not love in our hearts, we are nel- 
ther fit to live nor die.” There is, 
we belicve, in the whole work, only 
one other passage,which has any title 
to be called religious: and that we 
may do full justice to the fair author 
and her fair patron, we shall extract 
the entiredialogue in which it occurs. 


“Dialogue XIX. Sunpay. Rose. Nancy 

** Rose. Goodmorrow, Nancy, why are 
you milking the cows so late ? 

“© Nancy. Because I went to bed tired 
after the day’s diversion, and neither Tim 
nor l awoke till near eight o’clock. 

** Rose. Well, Nancy, we always get 
up earlier on Monday morning, than any 
in the week. It is a pleasant time to be- 
gin any fresh job of work, and one is so 
rested all Sunday. 

“* Nancy. The never a one in our house 
rests, neither cat, nor dog, nor any one else. 

“ Rose. How do you manage to be all 
so tired ? 

‘* Nancy. Why, in the morning we take 
a good sleep, and then I am hurried to get 
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the breakfast over, and myself and the 
children dress’d for prayers, and Tim bo- 
thers me for a button, ora string, or to 
draw up a hole in his stocking ; and then 
we must run every foot of the way to cha- 
pel,* and are often late afterall ; andthen 
we are smothering in the crowd, after run- 
ning so fast, so that we can’t think of pray- 
ers. Vhen we hurry home to dress a bit 
of meat, for Tim likes a bit of meat of a 
Sunday ; so 1 broil myseilf over that, and 
the children run wild when there is no 
school, and pester me looking for them. 
All the evening we do be rov ing here, and 
roving there. Lk ick the cabin; and ma- 
ny’s the good cock and hen we lose on 
Sundays ; and the children set the dog 
and cat to fight; so there’s nothing but 
hubbtb from morning till night,7 and Tim 
scolding us all by turns. If he went to 
walk or play, or drink like another man, 
and not stay watching us, it would be more 
to my liking. Dear me ! ‘but I hate a cross 
man ! when he’s of a hearty humour of a 
fine Sunday evening, 1 make him take us 
out, and treat us all to tea and cakes ; then 
we’re so tired we can hardly strip our- 
selves to go to bed, and can badby waken 
in the morning ; nor indeed we don’t care 
to work so soon after such diversion. 


* Rose. If you like, Nancy, Pll tell vou 
how we pass our time on Sundays. We 
rise about as early as any other d: av, and 


ready up the place before breakfast, that 

e may have time to * as ¥7ll tell you, all 
ie. After breakfast, 
time to put on us,} ‘ww our little 





7 Every foot is not said as a measure of 


distance, but of velocity—as slow as foot 
can fall, or, as fast as foot can go, are com- 
mon expressions. Nancy’s picture of the 
hurry and scramble on a Sunday morning 
to get the breakfast over, and hers self and the 
children dressed for prayers ; Vim bother- 
ing her for a button, or a string, or to draw 
up a hole in his stocking ; the running to 
chapel; the hurry home to broil the bit of 
meat ; the children running wild; the 
losing of the cocks and hens ; the children 
setting the dog and cat to fight ; and Tim 
scolding them all by turns, is a picture 
worthy the pencil of Morland, or Bird...wor- 
thy the pen of Goldsmith, or of Crabbe.” 

T ** Hubbub is a Miltonic word.— 

‘A universal hudbub wild, 
Of stunning sounds, and voices all con- 
fused.’ ” 

} ‘* To put on us—to put on our clothes ; 
to take off us—to take off our clothes. The 
editor was going to have explained these 
phrases by, to dress and to undress ; but 
these words would, to fashionable readers, 
have conveyed the very reverse of the 
meaning intended.” 
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clothes are mended, and laid out over 
night. Jem and I always think it a plea- 
sant walk to the chapel, and do our endea- 
vour to be in time for mass. We advise 
the children to mind what is said, and to 
attend to their duty while they stay there, 
because it is very bad to be diverting 
themselves, and thinking of other things, 
at the time when they say they go to wor- 
ship. They know that we alw ays took 
care of them, and listened to their little 
complaints, and eased them if we could, 
nor never was fond of crossing them ; so 
they are for being after us, wherever we 
vo; andif they teaze us sometimes, yet, 
on the whole, it if a great ease to know 
they are safe, and with them that won’t 
ill advise them. As to our bit of dinner, 
we like to have a bit of meat too on Sun- 
days. I dress it as comfortably as I can, 
and we always enjoy ourselves in quietness, 
over our clean, good victuals, for which 
we are very thankful, and advise the chil- 
dren to be so. If a bit is left, Jem always 
likes it to be sent to Molly, our old neigh- 
bour ; indeed the children would sooner 
stint themselves, than let her be disap. 
pointed ; and they all wish to carry it to 
her. Sometimes we take abit of a walk 
in the evening, or sit at the door playing 
with the children, or call to see a neigh- 
bour ; but we always read a good book out 
loud for an hour ; and we have little books 
teaching goodness, that we lend to the 
children that can read. So our evening 
goes over in quietness ; and I hope we are 
the better of it ; for itis not good to be 
always thinking of work, no more than di- 
version, it makes us foo worldly-minded : 
and as to feasting and « drinking, it is nei- 
ther good for soul nor body. 

“* Nancy. 1 would fall asleep with so 
much reading. 

‘Rose. If you gave your mind to it, you’d 
be sorry when it was done; and its often we 
cry with j Joy, when we read the sweet say- 
ings of the dying, and all the joy they ex- 
pect. We can’t but pray to be like them. 

“© Nancy. Well, I would not be bound to 
spend such a Sunday for all that, it being 
the only day we have of our own. 

“* Rose. It’s the Lord’s day, and we have 
aright* to think of Him on it ; so it is 





*«‘ Right and reason are often used as sy- 
nonymous terms in Ireland [as they are 
among the common people in England 
too}. ‘I have a good right to be obliged 
to your honour ;* and ta good right my 
wife has to be sorry after yces, for your 
going away”—‘A good right the boy has 
to be sick, for he never spared himself 
early or late, any way.—‘ I have no right 
to thank the counsellor, for he never fa- 
foured me more than another.’ 
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every day, but this in particular ; and we 


ought to ‘be proud* that there is a day of 


rest for our bodies, and that we can pre- 
pare ourselves for hereafter.” pp. 103—108. 
These extracts, we edmit, are, as 
far as they go, very nedeobibe to the 
author; and although they do not 
justify all that Miss Edgeworth has 
afirmed respecting the religious 
complexion of the work, yet it must 
be allowed that they have a right 
bearing. And this, indeed, is a sen- 
tence which we do not hesitate to 
pronounce on all that the author has 
here presented tothe public. If the 
Irish peasant should derive from 1 
little or no accession to his stock of 
religious knowledec ; if the short and 
meagre references to that subicet, 
should be but little adapted to excite 
and animate his devotional teelines ; 
he will at least meet with nothing 
which is at variance with the pure 
principles and the cleyated appa 
of the Gospel ; while every py 
will furnish him with important in- 
struction of a moral, prudential, and 
economical kind. We hail Sirs. 
Leadbeater, therefore, as an able and 
useful auxiliary ; for in such a war- 
fare as that wideks she waercs—2 war 
with indolence, improvidence, and 
vice—* he that Is not against us is 
on our part.” Those who, like this 
lady, without introducing false prin- 
ciples of religion, or sanctioning false 
maxims of morality, labour, though 
by the application of inferior yet al- 
lowable motives, to diminish the sum 
of vice and misery m the world, de- 
serve, and shall ever obtain, our 
grateful approbation. We should 
rejoice indeed, for their own sakes, 
and that of those who may be influ- 
enced by their admonitions, to hear 
them strike a higher note ; to observe 
them bearing in mind, in every line 








‘ There are the rights of things as well 
as of persons. ‘ The house had a right to 
come down ; was it not a bundred years 
old ?—* That stool had a right to know 
me, for I made it every inch.’—* That saw 


had a right to be a good one, for 1 paid a 
great price, and twice as much as eyer it 
was worth any how,’ 

* Hibernice, we ought to rew@ice 
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they penned, that man is a dying 
creature ; that heaven and hell, judg. 
ment and eternity, are awful reali- 
ties ; and that every rule of life and 
manners is subst ‘ble, 
only as it muy be made subservient 
to what ought to be the supreme aim 
of rational and accountable beings. 
the attainment of a biissful immor- 
tality. Weare much more dispos- 
ed, however, to praise Mrs. Leadbea- 
ter jor what she has done, than to 
blame her for what she has omitted 
to do. Wh.t she has done, she has 
done well, and we would eladiy incite 
her to persevere In her benevelent 
and patrictic labours. 

The machinery of the present 
work Is extremely simple. We are 
first introduced to Nancy and Rose, 
while they are yet young girls In the 
houses of their res spective parents ; 
and we hear them confer, as they 
grow up, on the attention to be puid 
to the younger children entrusted to 
their care, on learning to sew, on the 
dangers of fairs and wakes, and on 
the reserve becoming youne women. 
Atier they have en; raged In service, 
several Dial: ogvues follow, which have 
a reference to their condition, and 
their duties in that state of life. In 
due time, Naney is married to Tim. 
end Rose to Jein, and both have fa- 
milies of children. The variows or: 
dinary occurrences of domestic hife 
furnish the subjects of rience 
between ‘Tim and Jem, or between 
Nancy and Rose, or between Rose 
and her children ; in the course ot 
which the different effects produced 
ou domestic comfort and happiness, 
by a different mode of management 
in the two families, ave well contrast- 
ed. It would swell this article to a 
very disproportionate size, if we were 
to extract ail the passages In the work 
which appear to us to merit notice. 
Indeed, there is no part of it which 
does not reflect credit on the accurate 
observation and just views of the au- 
thor. And so well adapted do we 
think it to do good among the lower 
Irish, for whose use it is expressly 
designed, that we hope to sce» 
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yrinted in a cheap form, and widely 
circulated among them. ‘The rich 
couid scarcely make a more benefi- 
cial application of their bounty. ‘They 
would be cuere yong to the cottages 
of the poor, in a shape which could 
hardly fil to fix their attention, Ics- 
sons of ind LUSIPY, frue eality and vir- 
Luc, hash might pro nduce far hap- 
on their domestic enjoy- 
twenty 


pier e ec ts 
ments, than a direct gift of 
n which it would cost 


rmes ‘de SUI 
Bat we wish to give our 


iO do tlias. 
readers an opportunity of jud: rin S 
tirs. Lieadbeater’s labours. 

fhe tendency of the Ssth Diae- 


] ee : " . FF as inte ai . 
uc, 14 LWe i] A Wasdi \ and Rosc . Is 


{pcr 
OL 
v7 + { ) de — 
Cxce ment’. at 315 CaitG * j ‘orecust. 


° ! _ , hd ’ 
Nancy. How, in tie name of wonacer, 


do you keep such good clothes on your- 


self, and the children; and itis not Sun- 
lay vowre Grest, but everv d 
ee" Dp We. dant poekeed to. a 
iress; t rive to be clean, indeed, 
Avs tohave a hittie chan: tpi ( 
Nancy. Ho all of us had one suit 
7 


apiece, I'd be very proud ; but, indeed, 
now the linen and every thing is so dear, 
$ could not keep a tacé upon the children, 
but for Mrs. Nesbitt;* and what the qua- 
itv gives us, lasts no time. 

** Rose Por service they don’t, but fora 
change for the small children they are very 
useful. However, if you take my advice, 
youll always keep a bit of wool, and flax, 
spinning in the house, and accordine as it 
is ready, vive it to the weaver; and vou 
wont miss the price of it, as vou do when 
vou go to the shops; there’s few poor 
men can get anew shirt now. 





* 4 tach—as much clothes as could be 
Rept on by a single tack or stitch. The 
editor lately heard a nursery-maid ina 
eentleman’s family calf a child to be dres- 
sed, with this eloquent apostrophe. 

“© ¢ Miss Susv! Miss Susy! come and 
out on ye s there’s the five-minute-bell, and 
sou wort have a tatter on ye by the time 
dinnel rs up.’ 

‘ A tatter was in this case used merely 
for the pleasure of employing a figurative 
term, as the child’s clothes were not in 
tatters ; and the child, not having been 
used either to the word or the thing, could 


comprehend only that it was a new name 


for aclean frock.” 


' . ad r,> Pees » » : 7 t 
hether we over-rate the value of 
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«“ Nancy. It’s no sign by Jem ;* he can 


et it, and all your children too. 

* Rose. We made all that linen, as I 
told you, and bleached it ourselves; it’s 
not a good colour by the bought linen, but 
it is not a bad colour neither; and we 
have a piece in the loom now, and will 
have more varn ready shortly. 

“ Naney. 1 tell you, Rose, we couldn’t 


«ford to buy the flax ; it’s hard enough 
to keep abit in our mouths. 

“ Rose. The times are very hard, sure 
enough ; and only for our bit of land, we 
could not have the fax cither 

‘¢ Nancy. Some people have more luck 
than others. 

‘“ Pose. We would not have such luck, 
only we waited til Jem could gather 
enough of his earnings to build this ho 

Lihat he took ; and to be 
thought we’d never mar- 


ust, 


1 


on this bit of ian« 


sure many 4 one 
rv if we waited for that; but Jem was 
ehtiy industricus entirely, and was on 


wal 


° 1 
‘<lacainst spending, never wasted 
his time smoking, nor wore out lis clothes 
* 


wn 
hil owd wonder 


Pehtiig, or a ime 3 80 } 
how scon he g ther ‘d something worth 
talking « i 
‘6 ON And did you gather nothing 
\ (wrseis 
‘“ Rose. I was at service, and my wages 
not so hieh as to let me save much 
ii is Thad a tikine for Jem all 
eht of making: a little 
ly, reply » vii P . ry} + 
i ‘ eh UsSsCRCt j bus and bought 
weal wh hha nun, znd wove for blan-. 


Kets ; mm trroest I bought flax, and 
cot linen made; and whenever I hada 
bit of spare me, I was patching a quilt 


} 
t 
! was saving a little clothes too : so that 


when we were marred, 1 lind plenty of 


linen, and w ow nm; and you may be su 
it never went astray with us, either old or 
new. Jem, you know, had but middling 
health for a long time after his heavy sick- 
ness ; and it would not answer us to be 
running to the shops, at every hand’s turn, 
cone for food or clothes. 

Vancy. It’s happy for you, Rose, and 
batt havens famil , that you took such 
a sober turn early ; for myself, I was al- 
ways fond of a bit of ’ dress, and Tim 
(though he is such a saving, steady man 
now,) loved company, though he was no 
drinker ; but he, nor I either, were ever 
the people to have a thing, and want it, 
They were the pleasant times when we 


a 


‘¢ 





*« It’s no sign by Fem.—Thete is no 
sign of that in Jem—or, by Jem’s appear- 
ance, I should not think so.” 

t “* More times—ott times—poetical. 
Plain prosc—oftener.”’ 
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met at the dance, or when he used to treat 
me to the best he could lay his hands upon, 
and thought nothing was good enough for 


me. 
“« Rose. 1 wonder he thought your cabin 
good enough for you ! 

‘ Nancy. O, he was always used to the 
like of it, and so was I; but I wish it had 
been our fuc/ to have had move "cuteness in 
time !” pp. 192—196. 


three Dialorues we shall 
the two first are 
entitled Concord ;” and the third, 
the “Spinning-Match.’? We are 
sure that no mother will read them, 
without thanking us for their inser- 
tion, 


The next 
also give entire ; 


} ? - 
“© Pose, and her Daughter Betty. 


‘« Rose. My dear Betty, Why are you al- 
ways checking your brother Tommy when 
he comes in? yowil make him hate to 
come near you. Indeed I tret a great 
deal about it. 

“© Betty. Why, mother, Tommy never 
lets me alone ; he’s always finding fault 
with every thing Ido, and making little 
of me. 

‘* Rose. And yet when you were sick, 
Tommy w alked every foot to Carlow, to 
get the medicines the good Doctor order- 
ed, that saved your life, | believe. 

“ Betty. Y know he did; and he’s a 
eood-natur’ d boy, but he thinks girls are 
no good, 

“ Rose. You know people must £ praise 
the ford as they find it.? Now, if you were 
pleasant with Tommy, and did not take 
huff, but passed over what he said in a 
joke, he’d soon leave off teasing you; but 
while you go on scolding him, he'll be apt 
to think you are ill- naboted, and then, 
to be sure, he'll think you are no good, 

** Betty. No good ! ‘what do I mend his 
stockings, and knit them, and spin his 
shirts, and make and mend them for ? 

‘* Rose. Betty, honey, we iust help one 
another. You are a good working girl, and 
you do a deal for Tommy ; then, again, he 
plants potatoes, and digs them for you. 
Now, Iam always afraid, when I see a sis- 
ter thwarting; and comparing with her 
brother, that shel] make a cross husband 
of him, it makes him get into the way of 
being snappish. So Betty, do strive to al- 
ter, and let us have peace and quietness in 
the house.” pp. 197—199. 


** Rose, and her Son Tommy. 


“© Rose. Tommy, I am not pleased with 
you! You behave to your sister as if she 
was not good enough to wipe your shoes. 
What pleasure can she haye in making 
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and mending for you, and ironing your 
shirt so neatly for Sundays, when all the 
thanks she gets is snapping at her every 
now and then? 

“‘ Jommy. O, mother, Betty vexes me 
so when I come in, and think to sit down 
quietly ; she has always something to find 
fault with.—I did not do this, and I did 
not do that. WT was ever so pleasant, she 
teases me till she makes me cross. 

** Rose. Now, Tommy, consider, that 
whether she is old or young, a woman has 
a deal to do, and so many little things to 
— of, from morning till night, that she 

expects some patience ‘from the men ; they 
have but the one big thing to do and to 
think of ; and when the women are doing 
their best to have all right in the cabin, £ 
must say it is a man’s duty to try to be 
pleased with it, and to shew that he is 
pleased, or he may spoil the best woman 
in the world, with always finding fault ; 
for ‘tread upon a worm, and it will turn.’ 
So, Tommy, do strive to alter, and let us 
have peace and quictness in the house.” 
pp. 200—202. 

*© Rose, and her Daughter Betty. 


‘© Rose. Welcome, my dear Betty, I sec 
by what you have brought with you, that 
you have won the premium for spinning, 
at Belmour Hall ; and Lam as rejoiced as 
you can be, for your life. I wish your fa- 
ther was come in. 

“ Betty. O, mother, how Pim obliged to 
you ! and, Tommy, I’m obliged to you for 
carrying the wheel home for me. I hope 
Vil spin you a shirt on it. 

“© Tommy. Idon’t doubt your goodness, 
Betty, and I am soi Try ever I vexed you. If 
I could carry twenty wheels, it would not 
be enough for what you do for me. 

* Rose. O, that’s better than all the rest, 
to see my children love one another ! Now, 
Betty, jet us hear all about the spinning 
match, 

“ Berty, I’m sure it was a fine sight, to 
see twenty wheels settled in the lawn, in 
a half round, all going at once. There was 
a table in the middle, that the spools were 
laid upon to be judged ; and an active, 
sensible, knowing woman, sate by it to 
The premiums were set out be- 
fore us. First, there was tlis fine new 
cloak, and wheel, and rock of flax, and this 
cap hanging on the rock-stick. The se- 
cond was a wheel, with its rock of flax, a 

cap, and an apron. The third, a wheel, 
rock of flax, cap and shawl. The fourth, a 
wheel, rock of flax,and cap. The fifth, 2 
wheel, rock of flax, and ribband ; and that 
was the last. 

« Rose. And a great many ; and enough 
to encourage all to take pains 

«‘ Betty. Mrs. Belmour herself came 


out, and walked round by the spinners, and 
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spoke to every one there, so free, and so 
pleasant ; and, O, how beautiful she looked, 
when she stood by Cicely Brennan, who is 
so lame of one hand, that she was almost 
afraid to venture at all, till Mrs Belmour 
told her it was not who spun fastest, but who 
spun best, was to be looked to; and sure 
enough she gota premium. But when we 
had spun two hours, and laid our spools on 
the table, O, how our hearts beat! I know 
mine did, when Mrs. Betmour called us up ; 
and 4 could not tell you how her fine black 
eyes danced in her head; and the tears 
stood in them for alithat, and she smiled 
so sweetly, and looked as if she was the 
happiest creature in the world. 

“ Rose. O, Betty, I never wish to be 
rich, but when Isee such ladies as her, that 
can make so many people happy, and are 
so willing to do it. 

“« Betty. We stood before Mrs. Belmour, 
while the judge examined the thread ; and 
when she called me to. her, and gave me the 
wheel, and the cloak, and the cap, with her 
own hand, sure I did not know where I was 
standing, nor what | said! but I know she 
wished me joy, and bid me use my wheel 
well; and she was so pleased at every pre- 
mium she gave! and she encouraged those 
that lost, and said they might win another 
time, that they seemed happy too, and all 
were pleasant and good-humoured ; and 
bewls of svllabub and cakes were handed 
round tous; and I hardly felt my feet 
coming home, : 

“ Rose. Well, my dear Betty, I must wish 
you joy too, though I can’t do it so gen- 
teelly as Mrs. Belmour. 

“ Betty. O, mother, honey, 1 think more 
of your commendation, than the lady’s itself, 
though she is so grand, and so beautiful, 
and so good ; and it is you I am obliged to 

for my “cloak, my wheel, and mycap. If 
you had not taught me to spin, and watched 
to make me spin an even thread, lL might 
have come off with no premium, or might 
have been ashamed to go at all.” pp. 204.— 
206. 


We perfectly agree with Miss 
Edgeworth, that these Dialogues are 
excellent in their kind, and that the 
simple account given of the Spinning- 
Match, is “exquisitely affectionate, 
natural, and touching.” 

The Dialogue on the Cow-Pock 
should be hung up in every cottage 
in the kingdom. 


** Nancy. Now, Rose, I wonder at you, to 
give vour own christian child the disorder 
ofa beast. 


Christ. Observ. No. 11° 
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* Rose. Don’t you know, Nancy, that 
she will never have the small. -pox, after she 
has this? and she has this only on her arm, 
and ina few days she will be well. She 
was not much sick afall; and they never 
die of this pock. Sure it is the finest thing 
in the world to escape that dreadful disor- 
der, the small-pox ; and we ought to pray 
day and night for the man that found out 
the cow-pock. I hope you will get your 
two youngest little boys done. Mr. Good- 
will inoculated Winny a it, and he will 
do your children from her, lam sure. Shall 
I ask’ him? for the small-pox is all about 
the neighbourhood, 

“ Nancy. O,no; Vil Iet them run their 
chance, and take a disorder from a chris- 
tian, and not from a cow. 

** Rose. Nancy, dear, don’t talk so silly. 
How glad poor ‘verry Hogan would be now, 
if he had wavelled forty miles to have his 
two fine girls done, sooner than let them 
have taken that nasty small-pox ; and now 
they lic in Killellan, by one another ; and 
och, how all the neighbours cried for the 
good girls, that kept their mother and 
themselves decent with making listing 
shoes. O, Nancy, don’t be positive, but do 
vour duty to your children, and save their 
lives tf vou can ! 

“Nancy. Vil think 
there’s no hurry. 

** Rose. Yes, but there is, though! Ina 
little bit of time Winny’s arm will be past 
taking it from; and may be there’s no more 
in the country, and when you'd want to get 
it done, you could not; and then you would 
be sorry, and never forgive yourself, if any 
thing happened. Don’t vou know, that all 
that’s said against the cow-pock now, was 

said against moculation for the small-pox, 
when it was first found out ? yet even that 
was a great blessing, in comparison to tak- 
ing it the natural way. Believe what your 
true friend says, and don’t listen to the non- 
sense of people that never had a child in 
their lives, and don’t care about the matter 
any farther than to have the pleasure of 
finding fault.” pp. 223—226. 


of it; but sure 


._ As might be expected, the next 
Dialogue introduces Nancy, over- 
whelmed with sorrow at the loss of 
her little Pat, and lamenting that 
she had not followed the counsel 
which might have preserved him. 

One more extract, and we have 
done. It is from the 47th Dialogue, 
‘‘on Politicks,” and is well adapted 
to the meridian of the village poli 
ticlan, 
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Tim, I don’t see you so often as 
{ ttsed. Wiiere do ve = keep YOurss< lt ? 
“ Tim. Wiy there’s Vester Poole, and 


‘ 
\ 
Moore, and Barney Walsh, and Bill 


66 © 2,5, 
Fene. 


7s addy 
Duan, and two or three more, and 1, that 
meet inthe evenmes at the Bie ‘Tree, to 


talk over a little business, that we don’t 
any one cig L hear. 
, Lim, vou trighten me! 


vale 

“ “fem. 
care what ad do, 
such people us us having 

“Jim. Sure if we can’t do 
selves, we know what’s wanting to be done. 

“ Yem. Ah now, Tim, don’t be foolish ! 
how should we know what is wanting to be 
done? It’s fitter for us to mind our own lit- 
tle potato gardens, and to think ourseives 
well off that we can have them winle we 
pay our rent; and wiile we behave our- 
selves well, no one dares mecddie with us, 
not the king himself, as great a man as he 
is. When we mind our business, and are 
sober and honest, that is the way we can do 
good, and not by talking of what we don’t 

nin stand. 

“Tim. What, because a man is 
ism’t he to understand politicks a little ? O, 
if you heard Bill Dunn ! it’s he that knows 
what’s what. 

“© Fem. Never mind his talk ! our betters 
do no good with their talking, and how can 
we? Let us remember the rebellion, and 
how many poor people were deceived with 
fine talking, and lost their lives, and all that 
they had in the world; they thought they 
were doing gre: at feats, when they were Just 
made a cat’s paw of by those that did not 


take 


S¢ wie by i rs. 
good our- 


poor, 


care a straw what became of them after. 


Do, Tim, go and spend your evenings at 
home w ith vour family, as you used to do.” 
pp. 230—232. 


There is perhaps no feature in the 
character of the presentare,on which 
the mind ef a Christian observer 
dwells with more satisfaction, than 
on the growing attention which Is 
paid to the comfort and instruction 
of the Jower classes In this kinedom. 
Almost every day presents us with 
some new scheme of benevolence. 
Dr. Bell and Me. Lancaster are la. 
bouring with indefatigable zeal in 
exter ding the benefits of their re- 
spective systems of elementary in- 
structi¢on, Sunday Schools multiply 
on every side, both in England and 
Wales. Those mountains and glens 
of Scotland, that were too remote to 
feel the influence of the admirable 
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system of parochial education, which 
has raised the character of the Scot 
tish peasantry above that, perhaps, of 
any other country in the world, are 
now about to be visited by circulating 
teachers.* Ireland, too long neglec- 
ted, has at lengih become an object 
ution; and her institution 
foreducating schoolmasters (far more 
feebly supported indeed than such 
un institution dese rves), her Sunday 
society, and various other S0- 
cielles, prove that the claims of her 
poor bevin to be heard. Above all, 
the Bibie societies, which are spread- 
inv overthe face of the United King- 
doin in evcry direcuon, attest the ex. 
i ience of un increasing regard for 
the word of God and for the souls ef 
the poor. ‘lo the poor, in these lat. 
ter days, it may be truly said, is the 
Gospel preach ied. God grant that its 
power inay be universally felt among 
them ! 

But vot only have the poor been 
ueht to read; pains have been 
auiso to turn this new faculty 
to account, by furnishing them with 
suitable reading. irs. If. More has 
led the way in ‘this labour of wisdom 
ond love ; and her Cheap Repository 
Tracts will continue a lasting monu- 
ment, no less of her benevolence than 
of her genius. The peculiarities ot 
style, by which her earlier writings 
had been characterised, seemed te 
have marked her out rather as thc 
monitress of the rich and educated. 
than of the poor and uninformed. 
And yet in that species of writing 
which descends to the lowest level 
of colloquial intercourse, without con: 
tracling any taint of coarseness and 
vulgarity, she appears to us to stand 
unrivalled. In these tracts we find 
lessons of the most momentous 
import, skilfully blended with | fa- 
miliar sketches of humble life and 
manners. ‘They are so constructed 
us at once to interest the affections 
and improve the understanding. They 
insinuate knowledge without appear: 
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ing to teach; and w hile no branch 
even of domestic economy and house- 
wifery, however minute, is excluded 
from the moral 
they ex hibit, Ley and 
successiully due cited to far hicher 
objects. Nor | have we ebeV Gesit lon 
in Say INe’s that, by thea judicious uDp- 
p! lication of scripture: truth, by the 
an and actin views , wha li they 
esent to us both oi t! world and 
she next, by their sasliadiies ne 
to the law of God as the 
dard of excclience, oLrace 
of Christ and the influence ot his 
Spirit as the oniy hope of mon, they 
are eminently adapted to clevate the 
moral alm, to touch the conscience, 
to renew and purify the heart. 

To Miss Hamilton we are idcebied 
fora very valuabic, but niore ei.bo- 
rate work, 1) the same de; 
literature. Fler “ Cottagers of Glen- 
purnie,” have furnished a proof, not 
mly of the extent of her powers, and 
the accuracy of her observation, mn 
vf the paramount place which rel 
sion occupies in her estimate of ba 
man Character, and of the 


deltneations which 


wre uittormiv 


f 
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Only Staulie 


and to tue 


surtment of 


means “a 


which it may be improved. The 
lower Scotch are a reading and a 
‘easonine: pceopic, and we are there- 


fore persu: ded that this bock must 
have a powertul efiect in remedying 
those detects which it has so h 
and graphically exposed. “The more 
ve were delighted, however, with 
‘liss Hamilton’s production in gecne- 
ral, and particularly with the strain of 
ust religious sentiment and unafiect- 
ed piety which pervades it, the more 
were we surprised at the vague and 
unmeaning attack, which, towards 
the close of it, she has thought pro- 
ner to make on Methodism. It re- 
minded us of the days of our youth, 
when it was the fashion for ladies to 
disfigure the face with patches. It is 
now the fashion to publish tirades 
against Methodism; and Miss Ha- 
milton, in this instance, like our 
mothers of old, has been tempted to 
depart from her usual good sense 
chat she may be in the fashion: she 
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has put this patch upon her work, as 
we presume, in deference to the pre- 
valling taste. Witheutthi 
we — that ber 
to invol 


s disc jalmer, 
work is calculated 
> her alniost as deeply in the 

Hput ation o: Methodism, as Mrs. 
ir Viore, or Mr. Wiiberforce, ot 

Mrs. >: und we should 
uve ys en disposed to account her 
eatiahy guiity, but tor this symptom 
offaise shame. The time, we trust. 
is not far vhen she wali 
not shrink from any name which a 
may to afhix to 
the assertion of Christian principles, 
and the Inculcation of Cliristian prac- 
tice. 

Mirs. Leadbeater bas followed in 
the tr ladies, as the In- 
structress of the poor Irish; and al- 
though preatly inferior to beth ot 
them in pon ‘ of eenius and invention, 
have already 
shewn, het reas cular praise. She has 

elf of the ma- 
terials furnished by her modeis. Mrs. 
li. — Cettare Cook has supplied 
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distant, 


fastidious age choose 


ck of those 


she has stl ats ve 


ridiciOusly ava re lL hers 


her h many a savoury dish; and 
Miss a aimilten’s sick-room scenery 


has been very beneficially transpor ted 
across the Iri We could 
bad contrived to 
inf sea tat reli- 
1it which breathes In the 

works of her precursors in the same 
path of benevolent exer tion; and we 
trust, that, if she should again resume 
her pen, this hint will net be lost upon 
her. We are very far from under- 
valuing, as this review will testify, the 
to which Mrs. Leadbeater’s 

are chieily directed. We 
very ardently desire that the Irish 
may be a sober, industrious, frugal, 
peaceful people, and that they may 
emerge from their present semi- 
savage mode of being, and advance in 
civilization, intelligence, and tempo- 
ral prosperity and comfort. But we 
desire much more ardently that they 
may be enlightened with the beams 
of divine truth; that they may grow 
in the knowledge of Him, whom to 
know is life eternal. We should de- 
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sire this even with a view to their 
temporal happiness; for godliness 
hath the promise both of this life and 
of that which Is to come; and itis as 


true now, as it was in the days of 


David, that “ happy is the people that 
is in such a case; yea, bappy Is that 
people, whose God is the Lord.” 

Before we conclude, we would 
take the opportunity of remindingour 
readers of the claims which Ireland 
has on British benevolence. The 
very neglect, of which we have been 
guilty towards that country, ought to 
strengthen the motives to present cx- 
ertion. And let those who feel no. 
thine for Ireland, fec! for themselves. 
Our own security as a nation, is far 
more intimately blended with: the 
moral and religious improvement of 
the Irish, and with their advancement 
in civil light, than many may suppose. 
And if we do not attach them to our 
cause by benefits, by the strong bond 
of principle and affection, they will 
prove, it is to be feared, a sword in 
the hand of our enemy, which may 
pierce us to the heart. 

Our readers, we trust, will forgive 
us, if, under the impressions we en- 
tertain of this subject, we venture to 
make a more pointed appeal to their 
consciences upon it, than we have 
been accustomed to co on similar oc- 
casions. We would urge them to put 
this question to themselves: “ What 
have I done for Ireland? What have 
{I done to amcliorate her condition, 
and to raise her sons from the ieno- 
vance, degradation, and wretchedness 
in which I must allow them to be 
sunk? Have I considered in what 
way my Influence, or any pecuniary 
contribution which I can spare, may 
be most beneficially applied towards 
the promotion of this object?’ Let 
every one who reads these pages, es- 
timate the sum of his past benefits ; 
and if it should prove, as in most 
cases, we fear, it will, to be an ex- 
ceedingly small, if not a negative 
quantity, let him make the best repa- 
ration he can for his former neelect, 


[April, 


by proportionably increasing his fu- 
ture exertions. 

There may be some of our readers 
as deeply impressed as ourselves with 
the strong claims of the Irish upon 
the benevolence of Great Britain, who 
may yet delay to give their assistance, 
through i; sborance of the channels 
into whic h' their bounty may most 
beneficially be Ppourec d. ‘There are 
many who can do little, and who na- 
turally wouid desire to do that little 
with the greatest cect, or, as it were, 


to epply “thei r force at the point of 


Jeast resistance. Now to such per- 
sons we do not suggest several very 
prominent charitable institutions in 
Ireiand ; both because they are al- 
ready well known, and because a 
‘mite’? cast into their “ treasury,” 
would not teil so much as elsew.ere 
There is, however, one Institution 
Scan sgu pretensions and wants we may 
perhaps at some future time place 
more formally before our readers), 
which would gladly receive, and we 
think most profitably employ, the very 
smallestcontributions. This institu- 
tion 1s called the “ Society for edu. 
cating Schoolmasters,’’ and owes its 
existence to the benevolence and 
well-directed labours of an Irish cler- 
gyman. Placed by the hand of Provi- 
dence in the centre of Irish desola- 
tion and misery, he cast about him 
for the best means of lessening the 
evils by which he was surrounded ; 
and, convinced that no means which 
left the ignorance of the peasantry 
untouched, could provide any effectual 
remedy, he planned this institution. 
The great bar to instruction had 


hitherto been the want of teachers. OL 
these it is his design to create and 


maintain a sort of depot, on which 
the parochial clergy or other benevo- 
lent individuals may draw for the 
supply of their different villages. In 
1806, the institution was formed, and 
since then, according to his means, 
he hes sent, into such parishes as 
have applied, teachers, who have re- 
ceived the highest approbation from 
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‘heir employers.*—All defence, or 
eyen commendation, of such an insti- 
tution must be useless. It will be 
cnough to state to the public, that the 
labours of this benevolent individual 
have been crippled by the limited na- 
ture of his funds ;—that although he 
has received the sanction and contri- 
butions both of some public bodies and 
distinguished individuals in his own 
country, and of some public-spirited 
characters here, the sum collected 
has not been enough to meet the dis- 
hursements of the institution ;—that 
he has far more demands for teachers 
‘han, upon the present scale of his 
chool, he can possibly supply ;—that, 
nnally, such is the general poverty 
of the Irish, except of that portion of 
her children who consume the pro- 
duce of the Irish soil upon English 
territory, that he can hope to execute 


his plan only through the bounty of 


Great Britain. These facts, we trust, 
will touch the feelings of our country- 
men more effectually than any de- 
clamation upon the subject. 

If there is one class upon whose 
benevolence we hope to work, there 
is another who are to be addressed 
only through their fears. To them 
we wiil say, that the calm enjoyed, 
with regard to Ireland, in this coun- 
try, is only the repose of men who 
shut their eyes upon very formidable 
dangers. We are unwilling, in the 
present instance, to touch on the 
question of catholic emancipation. 
Whether, however, the petitions of 
the Catholics are to be granted or re- 
fused, the moral and intellectual im- 
provement of the people ovght to be 
he grand object. Improve their mo- 

nals, enlighten their minds, and they 
will be more patient of refusal, and 
more temperate in the event of suc- 
cess. A conviction that we benefit 
them where we can, will make them 
feel, that if we do not comply with 
theie wishes in this instance, we with- 
hold only that boon which we could 


* Subscriptions for this Society are re- 
ceived at the house of Messrs. Down, Thorn- 
m, and Co, Bartholomew F.ane, London. 
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not securely grant. Or, should the 
general prevalence of attachment to 
our own church, the strength of the 
protestants, the weakness or modera- 
tion of the catholics, the demolition 
of the power of Rome, the virtue or 
illumination of the age, be suchas to 
allow of our conceding to the peti- 
tioning body those privileges which 
they ask; then, it may be hoped, they 
will not sting the bosom in which they 
have been cherished, and that they 
will learn to respect a church whose 
principles have taught her to scatter 
the seeds of happiness and knowledge 
amidst the rocks and fastnesses of 
the sister country. The Trish, we 
think, are a grateful people. There 
is a sort of wild benevolence, which 
characterizes even many of those (not 
the best specimens of the population) 
who have migrated to this country. 
Upon such men kindness will not be 
wasted. In their hearts, if watered 
by the dews of Heaven, gratitude and 
affection will find rapid growth. 
Warm and generous feelings will 
take root downwards, and bear fruit 
upwards ; will pour into the public 
storehouse a large harvest of loyalty, 
of love, and obedience. 
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Haverhill, a Descrifitive 
other Poems. By Joun 
London: Nunn. 1810, 

pp. 119. 

Tne vast masses of metrical mat- 
ter annually washed down, during the 
rainy season, from various moun- 
tainous ridges in the region of Dul- 
ness, are now said scarcely to cover 
the cest of collecting. If this be the 
case, the time cannot be far distant, 
when Poems “on several occasions ;” 
ditto. “on various subjects ;’’ ditro, 
“chiefly written in retirement ;” the 
same, * published by the solicitation 
of fri@nds;’’ the same, kc. &c. &c. 
will be read by their writers, and by 
them exclusively. There scems to 
be, however, a certain spirit of auda- 
city and defiance, common to makers 
and pickers of pockets ; by 
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the influence of which, verses are 
made under the very grinders of cri- 
ticism, and pockets are dh spin din the 
suade of the gailows; and such is the 
intatuation rencrate d oh vice, that nel- 
ther bodies hun rin chains On biouas- 


how Heath, nor  pebingrenit ge swings 
yr to and fro in the Baviad, have, in 


the one cause, secured our property, 
nor, i the other, defended our iaste. 

The excrtions ot Ne. 
auchor ot tire | 
and wie con pil rs of the Anti-Jacobia 
Poctry. af eran for 
the time 5 > bui we have wit 
productive pow 
stuart tO Liat jr SSCssed DY the dvcere- 
taaguul ca of tu. Erpetoicsists. The 


Crifford, the 


Pursuits of Literal ures 


did, ludeed, ere 
Hessced a ree 
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slugie mouth; and the experiments 
of Spa 
provide Wis tPuninc 

arins, lews, aid talis, Ina very few 
wecks aller mutilation. A Ike pro- 
cess may be observed in the subjects 
of critical dissection. For instunee, 
in the spring of 1810, sundry verses 
are published (appropriately) mn fyol.- 
caft octavo, embellished with vig- 
neites, enyraved by the pupils of Be- 
wi. k, afier designs by Tiurston. Tie 
book Is amputated, or reviewed, and 
dies. But in the winter of the very 
same year, the evolution of a new vo- 
lume is plainiy perceptible; and, by 
the aid of a powerful magnifier, may 


ave 


buUNZUNL ascertalA 165 aDiltVv to 


with new 


be discovered the actual figures of 


ode, elegy, canzonet, and epigram. 
The developement of these members 
is extremely curious; and the growth 
of anewt’s second, third, or even fil- 
teenth candu, 1s, as we think, a less 
beautiful process than the reproduce 
tion of a metrical tale. 

To the consideration of this lizard- 
like property in versemen, must be 
added the undeniable fact, that in 
certain mechanic employments there 

a direct tendency towards literary 
effort. Whoever, for example, watch- 
es the measured action of shoema- 


kers, must at once discern what phi- 
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losophers intend by asserting the ana 
logy between physical and moral ope. 
ration; nor can he doubt, that the tu- 
telir genius of Cordwainers’ Ward js 
no other than the muse of Poets’ Cer 
with masculine attri. 

bares. For ourselves {who habituall 
philosophize both in C eapsid Ie and 
iu the rocky solitudes of Snowdon), we 
smiled at the surprise e: xpressed by 
Dr. Drake, Mr. Capel Lofft, and the 
other grand jurors tor the cou nty y of 
Suffolk, who founda true bill ‘grains! 
Rober Bioomheld for composing the 
Farmer’s Boy, “and other poems ;’ 
convinced, as we were and are, thi 
li the maker of boots ever Hes cn. 


per, Invested 


shirmmed the - viker of verses. Anawl, 
brillant and pointed, is indisputably 
ty plc ul of c pe igram and satire. Was, 


hardene d by linmersion in water, and 
sottened by exposure to fire, is alter 
Lately + ananienggie of the obdureci 
and tenderness, alternately treated o 
In amatory Above all, the ex 
quisite lines neat by the cirelin 

fists and elbr analor 
need not be pursued. Addison tel: 
us of a barber, who, in the act of sha 
ing his few customers, used, if per 
mitted, to tell anecdotes of a certalr 
battle ; in detailing which,the stroke: 
of his razor bore bloody relation t 
the more terrible paris oi the story: 
and it was well if the hearer ros 
from his seat without his throat sever 
ed from ear to ear. And Dr. John 
son knew a man, who, while singing: 
song, chalked out a giant ont the wail 
by correspondent action of his hanc 

We merely introduce 
numes with a view to silence all ol 

jectors to the above analogy. Tt wit 
indeed be said, that a certain well 
known character of the present das 
wis firsta tailor ;* then a statesman: 


Sona 
rol Oa eo os 
~* 


IWsS——but the 


these rez 
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* His own confession in The Prefator, 
Memoir of his Life. “He yielded to the 
proposal of being apprenticed to an eminent 

master tailor at the west end of the town. 
—*“ We conceive this avowal,” the Edin- 
burgh Reviewers remark, ‘to be the utmos* 
limit of herman candour ?-— No. iL. Art. 2! 
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pp. 97, 98. 
i hese are by no means tty eS 

; but they are the 
: s letters of recommendation ; 
and in this character we offer them 
‘0 the reader’s kindness. 

Mr. Webb, we perceive, has walk- 
ed in the school of Goldsmith, and 
his usher Mr. Crabbe. The head 

master would perhaps recognize the 

vits of bis instruction in the follow- 
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of noetic iir 
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ine lines on Tlaverhill place ; at the 

ciose of which, allusion ts made to 

the premature death of its owner. 

“Yon lovely spot, where once rude net- 
tles grew, 

Presents a aitle Eden to me view. 

‘Touch’dby t he hand of art, gay tribes arise, 

And Flora boasts her Menv coloured dyes. 

Lhe white-thorn hed ie shades ot 
evergreen, 

Surrounds aud decks the cultivated scene. 

if eer i sigh for sublunary bliss, 

Phat sigh ‘shali | heave for ‘such a home as 

this ; : 

If e’era wish within my bosom rise, 

That wish shail be for this small paradise 


oO 
Se, 


How vain the ardent wish, the envious sigh, 
Foravght or bright or fair beneath the sky ! 


Death at a distance marks our anxious tods, 

And at our schemes of future comfort 
smiles : 

And when we hope the cup of joy to sip, 

lite strikes the chalice + th’ unmoils- 
ten’d lip.” pp. 16, 


The last lines are stolen from 
Shakspeare, but the robbery is com- 
mitted with dexterity. A less suc- 
cessful imitation of the style, ever to 
be admired in the Deserted Village, 
is subjoined. 


“Yon farm (the chapel) on its walls dis- 
plays 

Some few mementos of monastic days : 

lition tells, im times of yore, 

Fat monks, recluse in superstitious lore, 

Consunr’d their vital lamp: 
strife, 

They never bustk 


fife 
bit. 


There, as trac 
remote irom 


ed through the storms of 


ee a ee 

On thy soft couch, Indulgence ! long they 
lav, 

And pass’d ia mental sleep their golden 
day: 


Wrapt in calm indolence and bloated ease, 

Like drones they wrong’d the more indus- 
trious bees. 

Yet e’en these sons of sloth, at matin bell, 

Their morning prayers would chant, their 
beads would tell ; 

Or if the grand intruder’s pointed dart 
Had pierc’d a ghostly brother’s pamper’d 
heart, 

The brethren met, in s 
vy soothe, with solemn rites, 
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shade ;’ Kc. p. 306. 


Mr. Webb’s 


acred vest array’d, 
his hov ring 


Authors, in situa- 


tion, and perhaps In every situation, 
submit their 
publication, to 


conipetent Cc} 


should alwavs 
sitions, before 
correction of 


compo- 
the 
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This precaution would save infinite 
trouble to all parties ; and would se- 
cure persons, for example, from 
talking, in grave poetry, of fat monks 
recluse in lore. ‘Yhey were shut up, 
not in their breviaries, but their mo- 
nastery ; and the defence of such a 
line nust not be built upon a collo- 
quial phrase. Poctry is now so much 
an art, that nothing can properly ex- 
cuse inaccuracy or clumsiness of cx- 
pression ; neither need any person, 
possessed ofa musical ear, and pas- 
sably familiar with the standard po- 
ets, be at a loss for terms suited to 
all the accredited subjects of verse. 
The succeeding description of a 
village funeral is evidently written 
with a quill plucked from the wing 
of Mr. Crabbe. 
ted by the bell of death, repair, my feet, 
To mark a fellow-mortal’s last retreat. 
In sables clad, see yon lorn widow moves, 
To take a final leave of him she loves ; 
On either side appears a cherub-boy, 
Two blooming pledges of departed joy. 
Decrepid 
breath, 
Whispers the well-known prayer, and 
thinks on death. 
Gay Youth, with joy-bright 
serious here, 


cye, grows 


And drops, at nature’s call, the ready tear. 


Sure this sadscene will deeply be imprest, 
In lasting characters, on every breast ! 
Ab, no! how soon the serious fit is o’er, 
Bright Youth, and hoary age, look sad no 


more. 
Where the concern thev had, or seem’d to 
have ?—- 
A quick despatch !—-they Icft it in the 
grave. 


The stripling boy to sorrow bids farewell, 


And lends a hand to fi f the gloomy cell. 

Some to a neighb’ring tavern bend their 
way, 

To chant,w ith ray compecrs, the jovial lay; 

‘Yo tell with glee the laugh-creating tale, 

And drown Reflection in a flood of ale. 

Perchance the converse takes a graver 
turn— 

To the rare merits of the friend they 
mourn : 

tow he at quoits or bowls could all excel, 

And, e’en, when put upon, could box right 
well: 

For joke and carol few cou'd him surpass—~ 

Who quafi?d with higher glee the man- 
tling glass ? 

\ jolly soul, who freely paid his score, 

And ne’er—save when proyok’d to passion 
—swore ! 
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His character thus scann’d, they hope the 
best, 
And piously conclude him gone to rest.” 
pp. 46—49. 


Many of the admirers of Mr, 
Crabbe as a poct, have yet hesitated 
to admit the fidelity of the portraits 
which this great artist has professed 
to paint from life. Buta distinction 
may safely be made between their 
resemblance to originals, and the 
number of such originals. That per- 
son has taken, we imagine, buta cir- 
cumscribed survey of this depraved 
world, who has not trequently met 
with the archetypes transferred by 
Mr. Crabbe to his canvas. He may 
not, indeed, have counted them by 
thousands ; but he is more happy 
than some of our friends (particular. 
ly our clerical ones), if every second 
man with whose general habits he 
is really acquainted, falsifies Mr. 
Crabbe’s representations by the prac- 
tical confutation of a pure and upright 
life. With the question respecting 
tue sufferings of the poor, we need 
not in this place meddle. But to 
the inguiry, whether the amount of 
human depravity, as exhibited, inall 
its melancholy varicties, from the 
refined selfishness of the Lady of the 
Manor, down tothe sensual and riot- 
ous orgies of the most obdurate des- 
peradoes in a mariume borough, be 
accurately, or rather injuriously, 
calculated by Mr. Crabbe,—we are 
compe led, in correspondence tothe 

octrinal system ever insisted upon 
in this work, to reply in the affirma- 
tive, without any reservation whate 
ver. ‘The reason is obvious; and 
we plead the very serious conclusion 
of an inspired instructer,—* the 
whole world lieth in wickedness.” 
So far from denying the correctness 
of Mr. Crabbe’s estimate, we more 
incline to question its completeness 

Charges of a much more serious 
nature than crrors in moral arith- 
metic, are adduced against the 
author of The Village. It is justly 
matter of surprise,that this sagacious 
examiner into the ruins of mankind 
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should give in a report, containing, 
indeed, long official details of disor- 
der and confusion, but no suggestion 
as to what might be attempted to- 
wards the restoration of method and 
regularity. He is a physician who 
has assiduously walked from bed to 
bed through the wards of a vast in- 
firmary. 





** A place 

Before our eyes appears, sad, noisome, dark ; 

A lazar-house it seems. 

Dire is the tossing; deep the groans ! 
Despair 

Attends the sick, busiest from couch to 
couch : 

And over them triumphant Death his dart 

Shakes, but delays to strike.”— 





Like Howard, he has “ plunged into 
the infection of hospitals; surveyed 
the mansions of sorrow and of pain ; 
taken the gauge of misery and depres- 
siony and compared and collated the 
distresses of all men.” But here the 
parallel appears to cease. ‘This phy- 
sician has neither effected, nor pro- 
posed,any remedial measure. Instead 
of endeavouring to suspend or avert 
the stroke of death, he acts rather as 
one of death’s ministers. Though 
busiest from couch to couch, he seems 
to have contemplated the patients as 
subjects for philosophical investiga- 
tion ; over whose cases he articulate- 
ly delivers a clinical lecture, and then 
retires; saying, in effect, “ You are 
sick ; and I am a physician; but I 
will do nothing for your recovery.” 
Mr. Crabbe seems to know well, 
that *“*the whole creation groaneth 
and travaileth in pain together until 
now.’ This is his rooted conviction. 
I{e discerns traces of this truth, not 
merely in the positive “ suiferings of 
this present time ;” but in the lan- 
guor, insipidity, and vacuity, of a 
irivolous and mispent life; in the 
defeat of petty acts of ambition, where 
a bystander wonders at the insignifi- 
cance and unprofitableness of the ob- 
ject in pursuit; in the artificial dis- 
tresses called in to supply the place 
of realities, and to justify the inven- 
tton of luxurious remedies; and in 
the distemperature of those minds 
Christ. Obsery. No 112. 
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which are ever busy in communi- 
cating to others their own sickly sen- 
sations. He too, like the ancient 
fabulist, believes, that the clay of 
which man is formed, was tempered, 
not with water, but with tears. It is 
impossible to assert, that Mr. Crabbe 
has contemplated his own system 
with utter insensibility ; but our com- 
plaint is, that he has left out of his 
account the cure provided for all evil 
in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Did 
he forget that the subjection of our 
nature to vanity is yet a subjection 
connected with dofie ? And though 
this hope is practically rejected by a 
vast majority, yet is it set before us, 
and none are excluded from laying 
hold upon it. Surely the melancholy 
details to be found in Mr. Crabbe’s 
writings might have been relieved by 
urging the proposals, and celebrating 
the triumphs, of Christianity; sub- 
jects which, with all their serious- 
ness, are susceptible of poetical em- 
bellishment ; as Milton and Cowper 
have gloriously proved ; and both of 
them were laymen. 

But allowing Mr. Crabbe’s offence 
to be so far negative, and, as such, 
excusable,—-we do not defend him,— 
another accusation has been urged 
against him, on a point which admits 
no possible apology, nor even pallia- 
tion. So consummate an artist as 
he, needed not to borrow the pencil 
ofa libertine, by way of throwing 
upon his figures dashes of high co: 
louring, for the sake of effect. The 
Reverend Mr. Crabbe was called to 
order even by the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers; who, in their examination 
of his poems, as in the case of Moore’s 
Anacreon, &c. &c. assumed as high a 
tone in good morals as in sound criti- 
cism. This clergyman’s levity we 
are distressed to say, forms an inte- 
eral part of one of his poems ; andon 
this account, does not wear the ap- 
pearance of accident, but of having 
been elaborated with the same care 
as the rest. We certainly cannot 
admit his book into the domesti¢ 
library: but ifhe should indulge the 
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public with 4 Family Crabbe, the 
conductors of the Christian Observer 
will do all they can to forward its cir- 
culation. Of his literary virtues and 
vices, we shall postpone the examina- 
tion to a future period, intending at 
our earliest opportunity to enter upon 
a review of the author’s last publi. 
cation. 

We return now, from Mr. Webb’s 
preceptor (under Goldsmith’, to his 
scholar. The pupil may truly say, 
“T have more understanding than 
my teachers ;” for we are gratified 
by assuring the reader that the moral 
character of this little volume is faith- 
fully formed on the model of the 
Gospel. This is the monument 
erected in its pages to the memory 
of an obscure clergyman. 

** Methinks the pious, venerable man 

‘To duty consecrated life’s brief span ; 

To feed his little flock—that sacred charge! 

And guard it from the wolf that prowls at 
large. 

If such —though raven-plum/’d Oblivion shed 

Impenetrable vapours round his head— 

Yet when the last stupendous morning 
springs, 

Big with the fate of all terrestrial things, 

Then holy, happy shepherd! thou shalt 
stand 

Among thy ransom’d sheep, at Christ’s 
right hand ; 

Receive thy just reward, in glory rise, 

And like a star illume the upper skies !” 

p. 20. 

Walking in the churchyard, he 
sees the grave of one of his own 
children. 

“In that short tomb is my Clarissa laid ! 
A tender fiow’r, that blossom/’d but to fade : 
O, favour’d babe! a sweet release to find, 
Ere sin could taint, or sorrew cloud thy 
mind !” p. 54. 

The following lines, with all their 
imperfections, we think, would be 
admired, were they supported by a 
popular name. The writer is speak- 
ing of a young man who died of a 
consumption ;— 


«Certain, though slow, stern Death his 
frame invades, 

Anxious to people his unsocial shades. 

fhe vital lamp, grown weak, but dimly 
burns : 

Life’s lazy, loitering wheel, which slowly 
zurns, 
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No more the pulse 


At length stands still. 
can bound, 
Disease assault, nor pain inflict a wound.— 
‘hen mount the skies (through mercy), and 

obtain 
A happy station with the ransom’d train ; 
And gain in courts of light a humble seat, 
Where bliss inferior still is bliss complete.” 
pp. 74, 77. 

Ifthe writer’s life be as pure as his 
divinity, a wise man would willingly 
exchange the popularity of ** the cele- 
brated” Mr. Crabbe, though founded 
on the applause of that unequalled 
triumvirate, lox, Burke, and John. 
son, (yuantos et guales viros !) for the 
compvsed desires, and even affec- 
tions, of this obscure mechanic. At 
the same time, we are very far from 
asserting the identity of religious 
knowledge and practical godliness; 
and if the author of Haverhill apply 
what he knows to himself, and labour 
that his humility may keep pace with 
his less important acquisitions, he 
will feel grateful, when reminded of 
the danger which ever follows in the 
train of prosperity. |Chatterton’s 
brilliant career terminated in suicide. 
Burns was absolutely ruined by popu- 
larity. We do not indeed class John 
Webb with these astonishing ge- 
niuses. His principles and his good 
sense would alike instruct him to 
choose a humbler seat; and demon- 
strate at once the propriety and the 
satety of his choice. He will recol- 
lect that the greatest men are easily 
spoiled ; and that little men may be 
intoxicated even by the applauses of 
a Suffolk village. 

We certainly are not generally 
friendly to that mistaken system of 
kindness, which urges rustics to turn 
authors; and recollect the edict is- 
sued by Dr. Johnson during his reign 
over the empire of literature. When 
solicited to subscribe to a volume of 
poems by a shoemaker, he said, 
‘You had much better subscribe to 
buy him some leather. He may 
make good shoes; but he will never 
make good poetry.” ‘This decision, 
in the instance referred to, was per- 
fectly just; but had the Ayrshire 
bard flourished during the Johnsor 
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dynasty, we do not believe that even 
the monarch’s antipathy to all Scotch- 
men except the members of his own 
“little senate,’? could have rendered 
him insensible to the transcendent 
powers of Robert Burns. We think, 
also, that persons, invested with sub- 
ordinate authority in the realm of ict- 
ters, are bound to afford the protec- 
tion of their government to such hum- 
ble claimants as this John Webb. 
We have above warned him how such 
rotection may be forfeited ; and this 
is the place for informing him of an 
oversight committed at p. 40. The 
fault of Alice is there termed veniui ; 
although we read afterwards ;— 
‘tT fain would hope, from sublunary woes 
Releas’d, thy hapless mind enjoy’d repose ! 
Yes, I would hope,— 
Yet reason, Scripture, and religion join’d 
Imprint a dread reverse upon my mind.” 
p. 42, 
Here also we wish to know how 
Mr. Webb came by the words éro0k- 
let, schemist, and other contraband ar- 
ticles ? Unless he speedily part with 
them, he will never succeed, like 
Burns, to a place in the Excise. 
Subjoined to Haverhill are six 
“other poems ;”’ the second of which 
isan “ Address toa Butterfly.” This 
ve humanely passed over, fearing it 
might be necessary to break it upon 
the wheel. Next comes “ The Happy 
Bride.’ The happiness of a person 
in her circumstances should not be 
interrupted; we therefore say no- 
thing. Thirdly appears something 
“Toa Snowdrop.” This flower, by 
its perpetual appearance to poets, is 
the ghost of the metrical world. We 
could only repeat, “ Look, where it 
comes again !”’—W hen will the time 
arrive, when butterflies may flutter, 
and snowdrops bloom, unmolested ! 
Like the royal sufferer, they cercainly 
are “more sinned against, than sin- 
ning.” Poets (themselves a jealous 
race) should beware of interfering 
with entomologists and botanists ; 
and permit the fapilio to find its way 
quietly into the glass-cases of the 
museum, and the chioanthus to rest 
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undisturbed in the hortus siecus of the 
Linnzan Society. The length of this 
article is disproportionate to the size 
and poetical merits of Mr. Webb’s 
performance; but not to its mora! 
excellence. Should Mr. Crabbe re- 
visit the immense Bicétre which sup- 
plied the sad materials of the Reports 
alreacy delived to the public, he may 
find it beneficial to permit the hum- 
ble practitioner at Haverhill to attend 
as a hospital pupil; and however un- 
usual be the procedure, condescend 
to consult with him on the general 
treatment of the patients, and learn to 
“minister to minds diseased” the 
true sarpeiov Luxys. One of his saga- 
cious pvedecessors said, In a very 
critical case, ** More needs she the 
divine than the physician.” 

We have no very sanguine hope 
of seeing Mr. Webb reach the ma- 
turity of a poet; but his moral sys. 
tem directly tends to good. On the 
other hand, Mr. Crabbe zs a poet; 
but, we conceive, it will generally be 
owned, by thinking persons, that his 
scheme, taken in the gross, gravitates 
to evil. Could there be found any 
neutral territory, any debateable land 
in religion, he might edsily be sus- 
pected of an endeavour to occupy it. 
As it is, the Borderers on the world’s 
side will, in all likelihood, claim him 
as their own. The possession and 
support of a man gifted as he is 
gifted, we do not yield up without 
reluctance. Utinam noster esses ! 
The well-known distich applied by 
Cowley to Crashaw,— 

«“ Poet and Saint! to thee alone are giv’n, 
The two most sacred names of earth and 
heaven’ — 


is no longer the canon’s* exclusive 


* Crashaw was a Catholic, and died ca. 
non of the church of Loretto in Italy. In 
Cowley’s verses on his death, he says,— 
«}iis faith perhaps in some nice tencts 

might 
Be wrong: his life, ’'m sure, was in the 
nghe’— 
obviously the original of that most weari- 
some of all quotations, 
‘* For modes of faith,” &c 
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eulogy. By a slight alteration in the 
first line, it has been rendered ap- 
plicable to some of his successors. 
Should we survive one of our con- 
temporaries, now occupying the high 
places of fame with all his blushing 
honours thick upon him, we shall 
read the same inscription engraved 
also upon Ais tomb; if,—for this 
consummation of his glory 1s sus- 
pended on no trifling issue,—if the 
inquiry in which he once described 
the unfitness of a clerical fashionist 
to shew the dying the way to heaven, 
be suffered to return upon himself, 
and to mature its practical conse- 
quences, — | 
‘¢ Then, while such honours bloom around 
his head, 
Shall he sit sadly by the sick man’s bed, 
To raise the hope he feels not, or, with zeal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ?” 
(The Village. ) 
As the writer of these lines en- 
joys, we presume, the o/iwm cum dig- 
nitate, Our final citation from his ob- 
scure admirer in Suffolk may present 
a sketch of his residence, and afford 
some serviceable hints for the wise 
use of that retirement from busy 
scenes, which Mr. Crabbe’s great 
master, Goldsmith, pronounced to 
be “friend to life’s decline ;” and 
Cowper fondly loved asa “blest se- 
clusion,’ from the allurements of dis- 
sipation and the tumults of “a jarring 
world.”’ 
** Enchanting spot ! inviting, sweet recess ! 
Thy shades are form’d the studious mind 
to bless ; 
Here may the son of song 
breathe, 
Woo the coy muse, and win the unfading 
wreath. 
The pastor here, by worldly care unvex’d, 
May wellenjoy this life, nor slight the next ; 


May from his polish’d circle oft retire, 
To search his heart and fan devotion’s fire ; 


his raptures 





The plagiarism must doubtless have been 
noticed before. Pope begged, borrowed, 
and stole with more dexterity than com- 
punction. He pillaged Crashaw himself; 


particularly in an admired line in the Epis- 
tle from Eloisa to Abelard. 
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And soar in thought to scenes beyond the 
tomb, 
Where Sharon’s never-fading roses bloom.” 
p. 29, 


To be sure, in these couplets there 
is no great originality. As poetry, 
they belong to that department of 
the art, in which versemen usually 
fix upon the final word of the line 
before they have elaborated the sen- 
timent; and, of course, are obliged 
to suit the meaning to the word, and 
not the word to the meaning. In 
Dryden and Pope, and men of their 
calibre, the scntiment and the ex- 
pression, to use a gossiping phrase, 
seem to be made for each other; 
though these great poets submitted 
to the fetters of rhyme. But as 
“ Shakspeare’s magic could not copi. 
ed be,” notwithstanding this wizard 
walked in the circle of blank verse ; 
so the enchanters in rhyme were 
unable to bequeath their spells to 
the peasantry of Suffolk. However, 
“OQ fortunatos nimium Agricolas ! it 
privileged to own the reality, and te 
recommend, by example, the prac- 
tical excellence of Christianity ; a 
religion that confers upon the hum- 
bler efforts of poetry such dignity, 
and power of communicating benefi- 
cial pleasure, as cannot be derived 
from the more popular and attractive 
productions of genius, though heigh- 
tened by culture, and lavishing all 
its powers on subjects which awaken 
and inflame the most destructive 
passions of mankind. 


preached before the 
University of Cambridge, on Com: 
mencement Sunday, July 1, 1810; 
and a Sermon preached before the 
Society for Missions to Africa and 
the East, at their tenth Anniversarts 
June 12,1810. Toedhich are add- 
ed, Christian Researches in Asia, 
with Notices of the Translation of 
the Scrifitures into the Oriental Lan- 
guages. By the Rev. CLaupius 
Bucuanan, D.D. late Vice-Provost 
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of the College of Fort William, in 

Bengal. Cambridge, Deighton; 

London, Cadell and Davis. 1810. 

8vo. pp. 382. Price 9s. 

Or one of these sermons, that 

reached before the Mission Socicty 
to Africa and the East, we have al- 
ready given some account. (See vol. 
for 1810, p. 579). Of the other two, 
it may be enough to say, that they 
are not unworthy of their author’s 
fame. They are occupied with the 
same important object, which has 
given so general an interest to his 
former publications—the diffusion of 
the evangelic light throughout the 
world. The text is, “ Let there be 
light ;” words, which, though origi- 
nally applied to the creation ofnatural 
light, may fairly be accommodated to 
the author’s purpose, of describing 
the progress of that greater light, 
which began to shine into the hearts 
of men, when “THE SUN OF RIGH- 
TEOUSNESS arose with healing in his 
wings,” bringing “life and immor- 
tality to light by the Gospel.” 

Dr. Buchanan notices three dis- 
tinct eras of this heavenly light: the 
first, that of the promulgation of the 
Gospel by Christ himself; the second, 
that of the Reformation; the third. 
the present period. Asat the Refor- 
mation, the Christian world, after 
having “ passed a long night of sufer- 
stitton,’ saw the beams of truth break 
forth with renewed splendour; so 
now, after the reformed church had 
been nearly overthrown by infidelity, 
and the spirit and power of religion 
had nearly departed, we sce them re- 
vive and produce again the fruits of 
‘he first century. “ Christianity hath 
assumed its true character, as ‘ the 
light of the world.’ The holy Scrip- 
tures are multiplying without num- 
ber. ‘Translations are preparing in 
almost all languages; and preachers 
are going forth into almost every 
region, ‘to make the ways of God 
known upon earth, his saving health 
among all nations.’ ” 

Till Christ came, “darkness cover- 
ed the earth.” “ This was the state 
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of mankind even in the brightest pe- 
riods of Greece and Rome.’’ But God 
said a second time, “ Let there be 
light, and there was light.’’ Christ 
came “a light into the world, that 
whosoever believed in him should not 
abide in darkness.” He sent forth 
his apostles to the Gentiles, * to open 
their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power 
of Satan unto God; that they might 
receive forgiveness of sins and Inheri- 
tance among them that are sanctified 
by faith which is in him.” “ Though 
unlearned men, they went forth with 
confidence to change the religion of 
the world. The darkness of pagan- 
ism receded before them, and In pro- 
cess of time there was a general il- 
lumination.’’ “ The children of light, 
however, had to maintain a fiery con- 
flict with the powers of darkness” 
during three hundred years. At 
leneth the conflict ended, and Chris- 
tianity obtained the dominion. But 
no sooner was it invested with power, 
than it began to be corrupted, and 
darkness again covered the earth, the 
darkness of ignorance and supersti- 
tion; and “ the Bible itself, the foun- 
tain of light, was taken away.” At 
length there re-appeared a dawn of 
light. Bradwardine, then Archbishop 
of Canterbury, combated the prevail- 
ing doctrinal errors with great energy 
and eloquence: but he stood almost 
alone. Wickliffe next arose, a 
light in that dark awe. “ He trans- 
lated the Bible into our own tongue, 
and his own mind was illuminated by 
it.’ The corruption of human na- 
ture, salvation by grace, justification 
by faith, were the great subjects of 
his teaching. But his light “ did not 
dispel the gloom. ‘Though it shone 
far into the vale of night, it reached 
not to the throne of darkness at 
Rome.” 

We have thus hastily glanced at 
Dr, Buchanan’s historic view of the 
period which preceded the Refor- 
mation. The efficient cause of the 
restoration of light at this era wa 
fas he states). “the inspiration of the 
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H[oly Ghost ;? the means, the Bible. 
«The distinguishing dectrine of the 
reformers was ‘justification by faith 
alone.” ¢The kingdom of Satan,’ 
said Luther, ‘is to be resisted by 
this heavenly and «ll powerful doc- 
trine. Whether we be rude or elo- 
quent, whether we be learned or un- 
learned, TH1s Rock must be defend- 
ed; this doctrine must be published 
abroad in animated strains.’ ”” 

“ Pure religion being thus restored, 
the first labour of our church was to 
do honour to the truce and genuine 
doctrines of Christianity ;’? and this 
she did by exhibiting them to the 
world inher Lisurgy, Articles,and Ho- 
milies, which, as we affirm, and as the 
Protestant Churches in Scotland and 
on the Continent, as well as the Dis- 
senters in England, acknowledge, 
contain a standard of sound doctrine. 
Various causes, however, after atime, 
contributed to produce a spirit of in- 
difference to vital Christianity in this 
country. Religion was fast sinking 
into a lifeless profession ; its spirit 
was nearly extinguished, and men be- 
can to be ashamed of it. ‘* Out of 
this state of things arose a new ene- 
my to the church,” infidelity. But at 
the very time (about the middle of the 
Jast century), when this deadly enemy 
was collecting its strength, the spi- 
ritual religion of Christ began to re- 
vive. True religion and infidelity 
have respectively shewn their proper 
character and fruits in our own time ; 
and we can now contrast them with 
advantage. While we have been 
witnesses of the dreadtul effects of 
infidelity in ancighbouring nation, the 
revival of religion in this country has 
produced “ an increased knowledge 
of the holy Scriptures; a cultivation 
of the principles of the Gospel ; the 
practice of subordination, loyalty, and 
contentment; the almost universal 
instruction of the poor; the more 


general worship of God in our land; 
the publication of the Bible in new 
janguages ; and the promulgation of 
Christianity among all nations, to 
Jews and Gentiles.” 


The present 
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period, therefore, Dr. Buchanan con- 
siders as the third era of light in the 
Christian dispensation. 

We shall not follow Dr. Buchanan 
through all the arguments by which 
he Jabours to convince the Church of 
England, of the obligations which lie 
upon her, to exert herself in the great 
work of evangelizing the world. She 
led the way in this labour of love, 
when, about a century ago, she patro- 
nised those protestant missions in 
Tndia, which have since been attended 
with so many happy effects. It be. 
comes her now to resume her former 
station, and, “ standing as she does, 
like a Pharos among the nations, to 
be herself the great instrument of 
light to the world.” 

Dr. Buchanan, in this part of his 
discourse, feelingly describes the 
darkness which exists in heathen 
lands, and the cruelty and impurity 
which characterize their idolatry, 
We shall have occasion to consider 
this branch of the subject more atten- 
tively when we Come to review the 
Jatter part of the work before us, the 
author’s “Christian Researches in 
Asia.” In the mean time we will 
content ourselves with quoting a part 
of Dr. Buchanan’s argument, which 
will be better understood when the 
detaiis have been stated. 


“For many vears this nation was re- 
proached for toleratine the slave trade. 
Many books were written on the subject ; 
and the attention of the legislature was at 
Cirected to it. Some asserted that 
the abolition of it was imnracticable, and 
some that it was impolitic ; but it was found 
on an investigation of the traffic, that it was 
defended because it was lucrative : and a 
humane nation abolished it. But let us 
ask, What is there in buying and selling 
men compared to our permitting thousands 
of women, our own subjects, to be every 
vear burned alive, without inquiring into 
the cause, and without evidence of the 
necessity ? Or what can be compared to 
the disgrace of regulating by Christian law 
the bloody and obscene rites uf Juggernaut? 

“The honour of our nation is certainly 
involved in this matter. But there is no 
room for the language of crimination or re- 
proach ; for it is the sin of ignorance. 

These facts are not generally known. And 
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they are not known, because there has been 
no official inquiry. Could the great coun- 
cil of the nation witness the darkness which 
Lhave seen, there would be no dissentient 
voice as to the duty of giving light. 

‘It is proper I should add, in justice to 
that honourable body of men who adminis- 
ter our empire in the East, that they are 
not fully informed as to these facts.”* pp. 
43, 44. 


It would be unjust if we were to 
confine our review of these sermons 
toa mere analysis, which, though it 
may state distinctly the subjects of 
which they treat, can Convey no ade- 
quate idea of the manner and spirit 
of the author. Besides this, we are 
anxious to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of uniting our testimony, with 
that of Dr. Buchanan, in favour of 
those fundamental truths of Chris- 
janity, on the cordial reception of 
which, however traduced and vilified 
they may be by some as the ravings 
of enthusiasm, not only the salvation 
of the heathen, but of every pro- 
tessing Christian, essentially depends. 
But why should we wonder that men 
should speak evil “of this way ?” 
Even our Lord was represented as 
beside himself, and as doing the 
works of darkness. St. Paul was 
considered in the same light. Lu. 
ther and his associates were stigma- 
tized as enthusiasts; and those in 
the present day, who tread in their 
steps, must share in their reproach. 
But let the:n, at least, endeavour to 
make themselves understood. Ti is 
with this view we insert the follow- 
ing extracts. 


* In regard to the idol-tax, the principle 
of the enormity, itis said, has never been 
fully explained to the government at home. 
It was admitted by the Indian government 
many years ago without reference, I be- 
lieve in the first instance, to F England ; and 
possibly the reference may now appear in 
the books under some specious or general 
name, which is not well understood.—The 
Honourable the Court of Directors will feel 
as indignant, on a full developement of the 
fact, as any public body in the nation.” 
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‘‘'That which constitutes a Christian is 
‘Faith, Hope, and Charity ; these three,’ 
Much human learning is not essentially 
necessary to constitute a Christian. indeed, 
aman may be a profound theologian and 
not be a Christian at all. He may be learn- 
ed in the doctrines and history of Chris- 
tianity, and yet be a stranger to the fruits 
of Christianity. He may be destitute of 
Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. 

“ Let us not then confound the fruits af 
relivion, namely, its influence on our moral 
conduct, its peace of mind, and hope of 
heaven, with the circumstances of religion. 
Vrue religion is that which its great Author 
himself hath declared. It is a practical 
knowledge of the love of God the Father, 
‘who sent not his son into the world, te 
condemn the world; but that the world, 
through him, might be saved ;’ of the atone- 
ment of God the Son, by faith i in whom we 
receive remission of our sins, and are justi- 
tied in the sight of the Father; and of the 
sanctification of God the Holy Ghost, by 
which we are made meet ‘ to become par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light’— The preacher who can communicate 
this knowledge to his hearers (and it is true, 
that if he possess a critical knowledge of 
the Bible, and of the history of Christianity, 
he will be hkely to do it with the most suc- 
cess), the same is ‘a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, and a good minister 
of Jesus Christ” ” pp. 24, 25. 

‘‘TIt is an undeniable truth, constantly 
asserted by Scripture, and demonstrated by 
experience, that there have ever been two 
descriptions of persons in the Church. 
They are denominated by our Saviour, ‘the 
children of hght and the children of this 
world ;? and again, ‘the children of the 
wicked one, and the children of the king- 
dom. Matt. xiii, $38. These different terms 
originate entirely from our receiving or not 
receiving that dlumination of understanding: 
which God, who cannot lie, hath promised 
to give to them thatask him. For if a man 
supplicate the Father of Lights for his 
‘good and perfect gift” with a humble and 
believing spirit, he will soon be sensible of 
the effect in his own mind. He will begin 
to behold many things in a view very diffe. 
rent from what he did before ; he will de- 
vote himself to the duties of his profession 
with alucrity and zeal, as to ‘a labour of 
love ;’ and his moral conduct will be exem- 
plary and pure, adorning that Gospel which 
he is now desirous to preach. Another 
consequence will be this. He will learn, 


for the first time, what is meant by the re- 
proach of the world 
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Iloly Ghost ;’? the means, the Bible. 
“« The distinguishing dectrine of the 
reformers was ‘justification by faith 
alone.”” ©The kingdom of Satan,’ 
said Luther, ‘is to be resisted by 
this heavenly and «ull powerful doc- 
trine. Whether we be rude or elo- 
quent, whether we be learned or un- 
learned, THIs RocK must be defend- 
ed; this doctrine must be published 
abroad in animated strains.’ *’ 

“ Pure religion being thus restored, 
the first labour of our church was to 
do honour to the truc and genuine 
doctrines of Christianity ;’? and this 
she did by exhibiting them to the 
world inher Lisurgy, Articles,and FHo- 
miliesy which, as ve affirm, and as the 
Protestant Churches in Scotland and 
on the Continent, as well as the Dis- 
senters in England, acknowledge, 
contain a standard of sound doctrine. 
Various causes, however, after atime, 
contributed to produce a spirit of in- 
difference to vital Christianity 1n this 
country. Religion was fast sinking 
into a lifeless profession ; its spirit 
was nearly extinguished, and men be- 
van to be ashamed of it. ‘* Out of 
this state of things arose a new ene- 
my to the church,” infidelity. But at 
the very time (about the middie of the 
Jast century), when this deadly enemy 
was collecting its strength, the spi- 
ritual religion of Christ began to re- 
vive. True religion and infidelity 
have respectively shewn their proper 
character and fruits in our own time ; 
and we can now contrast them with 
advantage. While we have becn 
witnesses of the dreadful effects of 
infidelity in ancighbouring nation, the 
revival of religion in this country has 
produced “an increased knowledge 
of the holy Scriptures; a cultivation 
of the principles of the Gospel ; the 
practice of subordination, loyalty, and 
contentment; the atmost universal 


instruction of the poor; the more 
general worship of God in our Jand ; 
the publication of the Bible in new 
languages ; and the promulgation of 
Christianity among all nations, to 
Jews and Gentiles.” 


The present 


period, therefore, Dr. Buchanan con- 
siders as the third era of light in the 
Christian dispensation. 

We shall not follow Dr. Buchanan 
through all the arguments by which 
he labours to convince the Church of 
England, of the obligations which lie 
upon her, to exert herself in the great 
work of evangelizing the world. She 
Ied the way in this labour of loye, 
when, about a century ago, she patro- 
nised those protestant missions in 
Jndia, which have since been attended 
with so many happy effects. It be. 
comes her now to resume her former 
station, and, “ standing as she does, 
like a Pharos among the nations, to 
be herself the great instrument of 
light to the world.” 

Dr. Buchanan, in this part of his 
discourse, feelingly describes the 
darkness which exists in heathen 
lands, and the cruelty and impurity 
which characterize their idolatry, 
We shall have occasion to consider 
this branch of the subject more atten- 
tively when we come to review the 
Jatter part of the work before us, the 
author’s “Christian Researches in 
Asia.” In the mean time we will 
content ourselves with quoting a part 
of Dr. Buchanan’s argument, which 
will be better understood when the 
detaiis have been stated. 


“For many vears this nation was re- 
proached for tolerating the slave trade. 
Many books were written on the subject ; 
and the attention of the legislature was at 
length irected to it. Some asserted that 
the abolition of it was impracticable, and 
some that it was impolitic ; but it was found 
on an investigation of the traffic, that it was 
defended because it was Incrative: and a 
humane nation abolished it. But let us 
ask, What is there in buying and selling 
men compared to our permitting thousands 
of women, our own subjects, to be every 
vear burned alive, without inquiring into 
the cause, and without evidence of the 
necessity ? Or what can be compared to 
the disgrace of regulating by Christian law 
the bloody and obscene rites of Jugger nant? 

«“ The honour of our nation is certainly 
involved in this matter. But there is no 
room for the language of crimination or re- 
proach ; for it is the sin of ignorance. 
These facts are not generally known. Anc 
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they are not known, because there has been 
no official inquiry. Could the great coun- 
cil of the nation witness the darkness which 
Lliave seen, there would be no dissentient 
yoice as to the duty of giving light. 

«< It is proper I should add, in justice to 
that honourable body of men who adminis- 
ter our empire in the East, that they are 
not fully informed as to these facts.”’* pp. 
43, 44. 


It would be unjust if we were to 
confine our review of these sermons 
toa mere analysis, which, though it 


may state distinctly the subjects of 


which they treat, can Convey no ade- 
quate idea of the manner and apiets 
of the author. Besides this, we are 
anxious to embrace every oppor- 
tunity of uniting our testimony, with 
that of Dr. Buchanan, in favour of 
those fundamental truths of Chris- 
tianity, on the cordial reception of 
which, however traduced and vilified 
they may be by some as the ravings 
of enthusiasm, not only the salvation 
of the heathen, but of every pro- 
fessing Christian, essentially depends. 
But w ‘hy should! we wonder that men 
should speak evil “of this way °” 
Even our Lord was represented as 
beside himself, and as doing the 
works of darkness. St. Paul was 
considered in the same light. Lu. 
ther and his associates were stigma- 
tized as enthusiasts; and those in 
the present day, who tread in their 
steps, must share in their reproach. 
But let the:n, at least, endeavour to 
make themselves understood. Ti is 
with this view we insert the follow- 
ing extracts. 


* In regard to the idol-tax, the principle 
of the enormity, itis said, has aever been 
fully explained to the government at home. 
It was admitted by the Indian yovernment 
many vears ago without reference, 1 be- 
lieve in the first instance, to England ; and 
possibly the reference may now appear in 
the books under some specious or general 
name, which is not well understood.—The 
Honourable the Court of Directors will feel 
as indignant, on a full developement of the 
fact, as any public body in the nation.” 
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‘That which constitutes a Christian is 
‘Faith, Hope, and Charity ; these three.’ 
Much human learning is not essentially 
necessary to constitute a Christian. Indeed, 
a man may be a profound theologian and 
not be a Christian at all. He may be learn- 
ed in the doctrines and history of Chris- 
tianity, and yet be a stranger vo the fruits 
of Christianity. 
Faith, of Hope, and of Charity. 

* Let us not then confound the fruits af 
religion, namely, its influence on our moral 
conduct, its peace of mind, and hope of 
heaven, with the circumstances of religion. 
Vrue religion is that which its great Author 
himself hath declared. It is a practical 
knowledge of the love of God the Father, 
‘who sent not his son into the world, to 
condemn the world; but that the world, 
through him, might be saved ;’ of the atone- 
ment of God the Son, by faith in whom we 
receive remission of our sins, and are justi- 
tied in the sight of the Father; and of the 
sanctification of God the Holy Ghost, by 
which we are made meet ‘ to become par- 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.— The preacher who can communicate 
this knowledge to his hearers (and it is true, 
that if he possess a critical knowledge of 
the Bible, and of the history of Christianity, 
he will be likely to do it with the most suc- 
cess), the same is ‘a workman that need- 
eth not to be ashamed, and a good minister 
of Jesus Christ” ” pp. 24, 25. 

“It is an undeniable truth, constantly 
asserted by Scripture, and demonstrated by 
experience, that there have ever been two 
descriptions of persons in the Cliurch. 
They are denominated by onr Saviour, ‘ the 
children of hght and the children of this 
world ;? and again, ‘the children of the 
wicked one, and the children of the king- 
dom. Matt. xii, $8. These different terms 
originate entirely from our receiving or not 
receiving that Jlumination of understanding 
which God, who cannot lie, hath promised 
to give to themthatask him. For ifa man 
supplicate the Father of Lights for his 
‘good and perfect gift” with a humble and 
believing spirit, he will soon be sensible of 
the effect in his own mind. He will begin 
to behold many things in a view very ditfe- 
rent from what he did before ; he will de- 
vote himself to the duties of lis profession 
with alacrity and zeal, as to ‘a labour of 
love ;? and his moral conduct will be exem- 
plary and pure, adorning that Gospel which 
he is now desirous to preach. Another 
consequence will be this. He will learn, 


for the first time, what is meant by the re- 
proach of the world. 


For men in general 
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will not approve of the piety and purity of 
his life ; and they will distinguish it by 
some term of disparagement or contempt.” 
pp. 56, 57. 

** Let every student of theology inquire 
whether the religion he professes bear the 
true character. Instead of shunning the 
reproach of Christ, liis anxiety ought to be, 
how he may prepare himself for that high 
and sacred office which he is about to enter. 
Let him examine himself, whether his 
views correspond, in any degree, with the 
character of the ministers of Christ, as re- 
corded in the New Testament. ‘Woe is 
unto me, if 1 preach not the Gospel.’ 1 Cor. 
rx. 16. Even the Old ‘Testament arrests the 
progress of the unqualified and worldly- 
minded teacher. It is recorded that when 
Dathan and Abiram invaded the priest’s 
otfice, with a secular Spirit, ‘ the earth open- 
ed her mouth and swallowed them up,’ in 
the presence of Israel. This was written 
‘for our admonition ;’ that no man should 
attempt to minister in hely things until he 
has cleansed his heart from the impurities 
of life; and is able to publish the glad 
tidings of salvation with unpolluted lips. 

“Ifthe student desire that God would 
honour his future ministry, and make him 


an instrument for preserving the unity of 


the Church, instead of his being an in- 
strument of secession from it, he will seek 
to understand that pure doctrine of which 
our Lord speaks, when he saith, * He that 
will do the will of God shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God.’ This is an 
era of lightin the Church. Menare ardent 
to hear the word of God. And if a thousand 
churches were added to the present num- 


ber, and ‘enlightened by the doctrine of 


the evangelist John,’ they would all be filled, 
ihose who preach that doctrine are the 
true defenders of the faith, and the legiti- 
mate supporters of the Church of England. 
if these increase, the Church will increase. 
if these increase in succeeding years in the 
same proportion as they have hitherto done, 
it is the surest pledge that the Church is to 
flourish for centuries to come, as she has 
flourished for centuries past. And there is 
nothing which forbids the hope that she will 
be perpetual; if she be the ordained in- 
strument of giving light to the world. 

© T shall now conclude this discourse with 
delivering my testimony concerning the 
spiritual religion of Christ.—I have passed 
through a great part of the world, and have 
geen Christianity, Judcaism, Mahomedan- 
ism, and Paganism in almost all their forms ; 
and I can truly declare, that almost every 
step of my progress attorded new proof not 
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only of the general truth of the religion of 
Christ, but of the truth of that change of 
heart in true believers which our Lord de. 
scribes in these words, ‘Born of the Spirit ; 
and which the evangelist John calls, * Re. 
ceiving an unction from the Holy One.’ For 
even the heathens shew in their traditions 
and religious ceremonies, vestiges of this 
docirine. Every thing else that is called 
religion, in Pagan or Christian lands, is a 
counterfeit of this. This change of heart 
ever carries with it its own witness ; and it 
alone exhibits the same character among 
men of every language and of every clime, 
It bears the fruit of righteousness : it af. 
fords the highest enjoyment of life which 
was intended by God, or is attainable by 
man ; it inspires the soul with a sense of 
pardon and of acceptance through a Re- 
deemer : it gives peace in death ; and ‘a 
sure and certain hope of the resurrection 
unto eternal life.’ 

** Let every man then, who hath any 
doubt in his mind as to this change in the 
state of the soul in this life, apply himself 
to the consideration of the subject. For if 
there be any truth in Revelation, this is 
true. ‘What shall it profit a man, if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul ?? What avails it that all the treasures 
of science and literature are poured at our 
fect, if we are ignorant of ourselves, of 
Christ, and holiness ? The period is hasten. 
ing Which will put an end to this world and 
all its distinctions ; which, like a flood, will 
sweep away its applause and its frown, its 
learning and its ignorance. The awful 
glories of the last judgment will, ere long, 
appear ; when the humble and penitent in- 
quirer, who has received by faith that stu- 
pendous Grace which the doctrine of Christ 
reveals, shall be eternally saved ; while the 
merely speculative student, whose secret 
love of sin led to the rejection of that doc: 
trine, shall, notwithstanding his presump 
tion of final impunity, be, for ever, undone.” 
pp. 59—63. 


We admire the truth and honest 
boldness of these remarks; and we 
deem it no mean sign of the increase 
of evangelical light in the land that 
such doctrines should be preached in 
our university pulpits, and not only 
be there listened to with candid 
attention,’ but should afterwards be 
permitted to issue from the univer- 
sity press. We hail the omen with 
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But much as we have been inter- 
ested by these sermons, we have felt 


< | a still livelier interest excited by the 
e. account, Which foliows them, of the 
or author’s Christian Researches in 
ons Asia. We should be afraid of ap- 
- pearing extravagant to our readers, 
- were we to say all that we think re- 
bart specting the Importance of this work. 
dit But we wish them to judge for them- 
ong selves, whether we excced the bounds 
or of moderation, when we rate its value 
3. above that of any other work, con- 
> by Me nected with our Oriental empire, 
2 of MR which we have yet sccen. When we 
Re- speak of its value, we have no eye to 
a its Merits as 4 composition: althourh, 
oe in that view, every thing which pro- 
ony ceeds from the pen of our author 
the must be respectable ; but to the stu- 
self peudous magnitude, and infinite mo- 
or if ment, of the subject of which it treats, 
* he the means of establishing the empire 
i of Jesus Christ, and diffusing the 
ures light of his Gospel, over, perhaps, 

our four hundred millions of human be- 
» fH ines, who now “ sit in darkness.’’ It 
aa has to do, not merely with the mil- 

will ME lous of India who are subjected to 
, its our government, and who therefore 
wful HB have a sort of filial claim on our re- 
ong; vard; but with the hundreds of mil- 
i lions in Asia, who are united to us 
rst ME 2s Social ties more or less binding, to 

the Me Whose shores we have easy access, 
cret M™ <nd who seem to demand from our 
Joc: M® compassion the light of life. Nor 
ms does it merely press upon us our ob- 


ligations to these counthess multi. 
tudes; but it points out specifically 
est HF how those momentous obligations are 
we & tobe fulfilled. Its object, in short, 
ase [— Js to realize the magnificent anticipa- 
hat F tion of a poet of the present day, for 
jin § Whose splendid production we are 
nly & #lso indebted to the philanthropy of 
did ® Our author. 


be 
er- “ Be these thy trophies, queen of many 
ith isles ! 
Oa these high Heaven shall shed indulgent 
smiles. 


First by thy guardian voice to India led, 

Shall truth divine her tearless victories 
spread ; 

Christ. Observ. No. 112. 
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Wide and more wide the heaven-born light 


shall stream, 


New realms from thee shall catch the bliss- 


ful theme ; 


Unwonted warmth the softened savage feel, 
Strange chiefs admire, and turbaned war- 


riors kneel : 

The prostrate Kast submit her jewelled 
pride, 

And swarthy kings adore the Crucified. 

Fam’d Ava’s walls Messiah’s name shall 
own, 

Where haughty splendor guards the Bir- 
man throne. 

Thy hills, Tibet, shall hear, and Ceylon’s 
bowers, 

And snow-white waves that circle Pekin’s 
towers ; 

Where sheathed in sullen pomp the Tartar 
lord, 

Forgetful, slumbers o’er his idle sword. 

O’er ajl the plains, where barbarous hordes 
afar 

On panting stecds pursue the roving war, 

Soft notes of joy th’ eternal gloom shall 
cheer, 

And smooth the terrors of the arctic year ; 

Lill from the blazing line to polar snows, 

Through varying realms, one tide of bless- 
sing tlows., 


Dr. Buchanan’s object, we repeat 
it, is to realize this sublime anticipa- 
tion, this dream, as many will doubt- 
Iess account it, of the poct’s fancy. 
And in order to effect this object, he 
looks to no supernatural interference, 
to the occurrence neither of prodi- 
gies nor miracles, but to the use of 
those means which are within our 
reach, and particularly to the diffusion 
of Christian light by the circulation 
of the holy Scriptures in the lan- 
guages of the Kast. 

Had Dr. Buchanan confined him- 
self to the bare statement of his 
general views on this subject, he 
would have done no more than has 
often been done before ; and he would 
not have merited on that account any 
peculiar distinction. But he has de- 
scended to particulars. He has un- 
covered to our view the gloomy re- 
cesses of Asiatic superstition ; he.car- 
ries us with him, by turns, to the 
temple of Juggernaut, and the dun- 
geons of the Inquisition ; he shews us 
the “gross darkness” (darkness 
which may be felt) “that coyers the 
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people ;” he tells us what he has seen 
with his eyes, and heard with his 
cars; and he is enabled, by his own 
testimony, to contrast the horrid ef- 
tects of the false religions of the East, 
with the benign influence of Chris- 
tianity, as they are severally exempli- 
fied in different parts of Hindostan. 
And with respect to those parts of 
Asia which he was himself unable to 
visit, he has collected much valuable 
information, all tending to shew the 
ereatness of the evil which calls for 
our compassionate interference. He 
is not content, however, with exposing 
to our view the existing evil; he 
points specifically, in each case, to the 
means by which that evil, if not com- 
pletely subdued, may at least be com- 
bated with a hope of success; by 
which the darkness, if not at once re- 
moved, may yet be gradually dispel- 
led. He describes to us, in fine, what 
Christianity has already effected in 
the Kast, and what she has yet to do; 
and he founds his hope, as to the 
effect of future, increascd, and well 
concerted exertion, onthe experience 
of the benchis which have flowed 
from the efforts, limited and desulto- 
ry as they have been, already made to 
evangelize our Eastern empire. But 
it is time that we should make our 
readers more particularly acquainted 
with the nature and result of Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s researches. 

The college of Fort William was 
founded in May, 1800. On the Ist 
of January, 1807, its establishment 
was so reduced, that the translations 
of the Scriptures, and some other 
titerary works which had been com- 
menced under its patronage, were 
suspended. Under these circum- 
stances, the superintendents of the 
colleges resolved to encourage indi- 
viduals to procecd with versions of 
the Scriptures, by all the means in 
their power, purposing, at the same 
time, not to confine this encourage- 
ment to Bengal, but to extend it to 
every part of the East, where fit in- 
struments could be found. To pro- 
mote .this object, subscriptions were 
set on foot; representations were also 
made to the supreme government in 
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behalf of the undertaking, and a cor. 
respondence was opened with intelli- 
gent persons in different parts of 
India. Nor was this all. With a 
view to obtain accurate information 
respecting the real state of religion, 
and to discover the means of dissemi- 
nating the Scriptures, in different 
parts of India, Dr. Buchanan resolved 
to devote the last year or two of his 
stay in that country to purposes of 
local inquiry. In pursuance of this 
design, he travelled by land from Cal- 
cutta to Cape Comorin, visited Cey- 
lon thrice, thence pursued bis jour. 
ney along the Malabar coast, and into 
the interior of Malabar and Travan- 
core. After this tour he returned to 
Calcutta, where he remained for nine 
months, and then visited Malabar and 
Travancore a second time, before his 
departure for England. 

Dr. Buchanan, in prosecuting bis 
researches, first adverts to the state 
of Cuina.  India,’’ he says, * con- 
tains but a small part of the natives 
who seek the revelation of God”? at 
ourhands. The Malayan Archipe- 
lago includes more territory, and a 
larger population, than the continen: 
of India. China Is a more extensive 
field than either.’ He details the 
means which were employed by the 
superintendents of the college, for 
obtaining a version of the Scriptures 
in the Chinese language. It was 
through them that Mr. Lassar, who 
is now employed in this work, in con- 
junction with the Missionaries at Se- 

rampore, was at first induced to en- 
gage in it. With the progress which 
he has made in the Chinese transla- 
tion of the Scriptures, and with the 
flourishing state of the Chinese class 
at Serampore, our readers are already 
acquainted*. 

The Huinpoos are next brought 


under our view by the pious author; } 


and he states it to have been one of 
the objects of his tour to ascertain 
what are the actual effects of Chris- 
tianity in those interior provinces of 


* See Christian Observer for 1808, pp. 
819 and 837—for 1809, p. 601—and for 
1810, p. 790, apd also p. 649, 
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Hindostan, where it has been intro- 
duced, and to compare the Hindoo 
Christians with such of their country- 
men as remain in their pristine idola- 
try. “It was a chief object of his 
tour through India, to mark the rela- 
tive influence of Paganism and Chris- 
tianity ;” and in order that the English 
nation may be able to form a judg- 
ment on the subject, he proceeds to 
give, in the way of extracts from his 
journal, some account of the Hindoos 
of Juggernaut and the native Chris- 
tians in Tanjore. The former con- 
tinue to worship the idol Juggernaut ; 
the latter, until the light of rev elation 
visited them, worshipped an idol also, 
called the great Black Bullof Tanjore. 

In our volume for 1807, p. 353, 
our readers will find a brief notice of 
the author’s visit to the temple of 
Juggernaut and to the Christian 
churches at Tanjore. We will ex- 
tract a few passages from the present 
account, in order to fill up the sketch 
which was then given of it. 


“© Buddruck in Orissa, May 30th, 1806. 
“We know that we are approaching 
juggernaut (and yet we are more than fifty 
miles from it) by the human bones which we 
have seen for some days strewed by the way. 
At this place we have been joined by several 
large bodies of pilgrims, perhaps 2000 in 
number, who have come from various parts 
of Northern India. Some of them, with 
whom I have conversed, say that they have 
been two months on their march, tr avelling 
slowly in the hottest season of the vear, W ith 
their wives and children. Some old persons 
are among them who wish to die at Jugger- 
iaut. Numbers of pilgrims die on the road ; 
and their bodies generally remain unburied. 
On a plain by the river, near the pilgrim’s 
Caravansera at this place, there are more 
than a hundred skulls. The dogs, jackals, 
and vultures, seem to live here on human 
prey. The vultures exhibit a shocking 
tameness. The obscene animals will not 
leave the body sometimes till we come close 
tothem. This Buddruck is a horrid place. 
Wherever I turn my eyes, I meet death in 
some shape or other. Surely Juggernaut 
cannot be worse than Buddruck. 


In sight of Fuggernaut, 12th Fune. 
= Many thousands of pilgrims have 
ccompanied us for some days past. They 
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cover the road before and behind as far as 
the eye can reach. At nine o’clock this 
morning, the temple of Juggernaut appear- 
ed in view at a great distance. When the 
multitude first saw it, they gave a shout, and 
fell to the ground and wor shipped. I have 
heard nothing” to-day but shouts and accla- 
mations by the successive bodies of pilgrims. 
From the place where 1 now stand I havea 
view of a host of people like an army, en- 


camped at the outer gate of the town of 


Juggernaut ; where a guard of soldiers is 
posted to prevent their entering the town, 
until they have paid the pilgrim’s tax —I 


passed a devotee to-day who laid himself 


down at every step, measuring the road to 
Juggernaut, by the length of his boty, as a 
penance of merit to please the god.” pp. 
150, 151. 
.  Fuscernaut, Fune 14. 
“Thave seen Juggernaut. ‘he scene at 
Buddruck 1s but the vestibule to Jugger- 
naut. No record of ancient or modern his- 
tory can give, I think, an adequate idea of 
this valley of ‘death. It mav be trulv com- 
pared with the valley of Hinnom.’ The 
idol called Juggernaut has been considered 
as the Moloch of the present age, and he is 
justly sonamed,”  * ‘This morning 1 view- 
ed the temple, a stupendous fabrick, and 
truly commensurate with the extensive sway 
of the horrid king.” * The walls and gates 
are covered with indecent emblems in mas- 
sive and durable sculpture. I have also 
visited the sand plains by the sea, in some 
places whitened by the bones of pilgrims ; 
and another place, a little way out of the 
town, called by the English the Golgotha, 
where the dead bodies are usually cast 
forth, and where dogs and vultures are ever 
seen.” “The senses are assailed by the squa- 
lid and ghastly appearance of the famished 
pilgrims, many of whom die in the streets of 
want or of disease ; while the devotees with 
clotted hair and painted flesh are seen prac- 
tising their various austerities and modes of 
self torture.” There is scarcely any ver- 
dure to refresh the sight near Juggernaut.” 
« Allis barren and desolate to the eye, and 
in the ear there is the never -intermitting 
sound of the roaring sea.” pp. 155—135. 


We cannot pretend to follow Dr. 
Buchanan through all his account of 
this horrid scene of impurity and 
blood, but must refer the readers to 
the work itself. A few short extracts, 


however, we feel almost compelled 
to give, 

 Yune 20. The horrid solemnities stitl 
Yesterday a woman devoted her- 


continue, 
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self to the idol. She laid herself down on 
the road in an oblique direction, so that the 
wheel did not kill her instantaneously, as is 
generally the case; but she died in a few 
hours. This morning as I passed the Place 
of Skulls, nothing remained of her but her 
bones. 

« And this, thought I, is the worship of 
the Brahmins of Hindostan! And their 
worship in its sublimest degree! What 
then shall we think of their private manners, 
and their moral principles ! For it is equally 
true of India as of Kurope. If you would 
know the state of the people, look at the 
state of the Temple.” p. 140. 

Sune 21. * The idolatrous processions con- 
tinue for some days longer, but my spirits 


are so exhausted by the constant view of 


these enormities, that I mean to hasten away 
from this place sooner than | at first intend- 
ed.—1 beheld another distressing scene this 
morning at the Place of Skulls ;—a poor 
woman lying dead or nearly dead, and her 
two children by her, looking at the dogs and 
vultures which were near. ‘The people pass- 
ed by without noticing the children. [ asked 
them where was their home. They said, 
‘they had no home but where their mother 
was”—O, there is no pity at Juggernaut ! 
no mercy, no tenderness of heart in 
Moloch’s kingdom! Those who support Ais 
kingdom, err, I trust, from ignorance. 
‘They know not what they do.’ ” p. 141. 

As to the number of worshippers 
assembled, Dr. Buchanan does not 
attempt a calculation of them. The 
natives themselves, when speaking of 
the number, usually say that “a lack 
of people (100,000) would not be 
missed.” ‘Tow can I tell,’ said a 
Brahmin who was questioned on the 
subject, “ how many grains there are 
in a handful of sand :” 

We cannot deny to our readers the 
relief, after the above horrid details, 
of reading the following passage. It 
is dated Chilka Lake, 24th June. 

1 felt my mind relieved and hap- 
py when I had passed beyond the confines 
of Juggernaut. I certainly was not prepared 
for the scene. But no one can know what 
it is who has not seen it—From an emi- 
nence on the pleasant banks of the Chilka 
Lake (where no human bones are seen), 
I had a view of the lofty tower of Jugger- 
naut far remote ; and while I viewed it, its 
abominations came to mind. It wasonthe 
morning of the Sabbath. Ruminating long 
onthe wide and extended empire of Mo- 


¢ 





loch in the heathen world, I cherished in 
my thoughts the design of some ‘ Christian 
Institution,’ which being fostered by Bri. 
tain, my Christian country, might gradually 
undermine this baleful idolatry, and put out 
the memory of it for ever.” p. 142, 


The rites of Juggernaut are not, 
however, confined to this his chief 
temple. ‘ He has many a tower in 
the province of Bengal, that fair and 
fertile province, which has been 
called the Garden of Nations. Close 
to Ishera, a beautiful villa on the 
river’s side, about cight miles from 
Calcutta, once the residence of Go- 


vernor Hastings, and within view of 


the present GovernorGencral’s coun- 
try house, there is a temple of this 
idol, which is often stained with hu- 
man blood.” Dr. Buchanan visited 
it in 1807. One of the victims of 
that year was a handsome young man, 
who, after dancing awhile before the 
idol, and singing in an enthusiastic 
strain, rushed suddenly to the wheels, 
and was crushed beneath them. 
While this was passing, the Mission- 
aries from Serampore (which is only 
a mile anda half from the temple) 
were preaching to a crowd of people 
at no great distance, and distributing 
printed papers among them. Dr. 
Buchanan sat down on an elevated 
spot, to contemplate the contrast, 
“ the tower of blood and impurity on 
the one hand, and the Christian 
preachers on the other.” 

**] thought on the commandment of ou! 
Saviour, § Go ye, teach all nations.’ —] said 
to myself, * How great and glorious a mi- 
nistry are these humble persons now exer: 
cising in the presence of God !? How is it 
applauded by the holy angels, who, ¢ have 
joy in heaven over one sinner that repent: 
eth ;? and how far does it transcend the 
work of the Warrior or Statesman, in cha- 
rity, utility, and lasting fame! And ! 
could not help wishing that the Represen- 
tatives of the Church of Christ, in my own 
country, had been present to witness this 
scene, that they might have seen how prac- 
ticable it is to offer Christian instruction to 
our Hindoo subjects.” p. 146, 147. 


Dr. Buchanan then adverts to that 
other sanguinary rite of the Hindoo 
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superstition, the immolation of fe- 
males. Some idea may be formed 
of the extent of this horrid practice, 
from an actual enumeration which 
took place of the numbers. sacri- 
ficed, only in certain districts, with- 
in thirty miles of Calcutta, between 
April and October,1804. li amounted 
to 115. Anaccount is given by Dr. 
Buchanan of one of these sacrifices ; 
but we omit the insertion of it, asa 
similar account appeared in a former 
number of our work, vol. for 1810, 
p. 484. 

It is impossible to contemplate 
these enormities, without inquiring 
why no attempt has been made to 
repress them?! Are these things un- 
derstood by the Court of Directors, 
and by the Proprietors of India Stock, 
and has nothing been done even to 
ascertain the practicability of abolish- 
ing them’ The Marquis Wellesley 
abolished a still more criminal prac- 
tice, which was considered by the 
Hindoos as a religious rite, namely, 
the sacrifice of children, by drowning 
them or exposing them to sharks 
and crocodiles. A Regulation was 
published in August, 1802, declaring 
the practice to be murder punishable 
by death. The regulation has proved 
effectual, and not a murmur has been 
heard onthe subject. Now would it 
not be as easy to prevent the sacrifice 
of women as the sacrifice of children : 
The abolition of the practice, Dr. 
Buchanan aflirms to be practicable : 
the means by which it might be 
abolished, were pointed out by the 
Brahmins themselves, when a mea- 
sure to that effect was under the con- 
templation of Lord Wellesicy. Until 
the abolition take place therefore, or 
until its impracticability shali have 
been fully ascertained, the euthor 
pledges himself that he “ will not 
cease to call the attention of the 
English nation to this subject.’’ 

But we must return to the Temple 
of Juggernaut. Our readers will 
have perceived, from some inciden- 
tal expressions in the course of this 
review, that the idolatrous worship 


practised there is a source of reve- 
nue to the East India Company. A 
Regulation was passed in April, 1806, 
for levying a tax on pilgrims resort- 
ing thither. The tax had been pro- 
posed to the Marquis Wellesley, but 
his Lordship disapproved of it. It 
was agreed to by the succeeding Go- 
vernment, but not without the solemn 
and recorded dissent of one of the 
members of that government, Mr. 
Udney. The Temple of Juggernaut 
is thus placed under the Immediate 
management of the British Govern- 
ment, who defray, from the public 
revenue, the expenses Incident to the 
worship of this idol. The following 
is a statement of a year’s expense, 
extracted from the official accounts 
presented to the Government. 


L. Sterling” 





Expense of the idvi’s table . 4514 
His wearing apparcl ; . 359 
Wages of hisservants* . . 1259 
His elephants and horses . 378 
His state carriaget . . 39 
Contingent expenses eo « I1373 

L. 870% 


We give publicity to these oppro- 
brious circumstances, not witha view 
to censure the conduct of the Cour‘ 
of Directors, or of the Court of Pro- 
prietors ; but with the view of ex- 
citing their attention to the subject, 
and of leading them to investigate, 
in order to rectify, the evil. If, in- 
deed, they should cither refuse to 
inquire into the various enormities 
which have thus been exposed to 
view ; or if, having ascertained their 
existence, and holding, os they do, 
the sword of justice in their hands, 
they should not use all the means in 
their power to repress such crimina! 
acts, then would the responsibility 
and the guilt be theirs. Until, how- 
ever, we are compelled to adopt a 
contrary persuasion, we shall expect 


* This includes the wages ofthe courte- 
zans kept for the service of the temple. 

t The car, or tower, on which the idol is 
placed, and under the wheels of which the 
self-devoted victims are crushed to death. 
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the most favourable results from the 
known humanity and liberality of the 
East-India Company. It is due to 
them to state, that they have resisted, 
and been ready to punish, everv at- 
tempt which has been made to carry 
on a slave trade within the limits of 
their jurisdiction. We entertain a 
confident hope that the murderous 
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practices which have been denounced 
by our author, will exciie a similar 
resistance; and that the degrading 
regulation which draws a revenue 
from the idolatrous worship of J» -- 
gernaut, will be erased from the 
statute book of our Indian empire. 


(To be continucd.) 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the press: a new edition of Vander 
Hooght’s Hebrew Bible ;—An additional 
volume of Mr. Burke’s Works, containing 
pieces that have never been published ;— 
Redemption, or a View of the Christian 
Religion from the Fall of Adam to the 
Reign of Constantine, by Mr. Montagu 
Pennington ;—Dr. Pearson’s Warburtonian 
Lectures, preached in Lincoln’s Inn Chapel ; 
—The late Bishop Horsley’s Notes and Ob- 
servations on the Book of Psalms ;—a Poem 
on the Antediluvian World, by Mr. Mont- 


gomery ;—The third and last volume of 


Mr. Parkinson’s Organic Remains ;—A 
Translation of Lucretius in Rhyme, by Dr. 
Busby ;—A new edition of Dr. Hutton’s 
Dictionarv of Mathematics and Philosophy, 
with many improvements ;—and a stereo- 
type edition of the Bible in French, collated 
with the most improved editions. 


The Rev. William Goode, Rector of St. 
Ann’s, Blackfriars, has circulated proposals 
for printing by subscription, in 2 vols. 8vo., 
an entire New 
Psalms, in which an attempt is made to ac- 
commodate them to the worship of the 
Christian Church, in a variety of measures 
now in general use ; with original Prefaces, 
and Notes critical and explanatory. The 
work is already completed and in the press. 

An alteration has been made at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, in the form of admis- 
sion. Those who intend to become mem- 
bers, are no longer admitted by proxy, but 
obliged to appear in person. The order of 


Fellow Commoner is also abolished in this 
society. 

The canal from Loch Crinan to Loch 
Gilp, in Argyleshire, by which the dangers 
of the Mull of Cantyre are avoided, has 
been finished, and affords great facilities to 


Version of the Book of 


the navigation of these seas. The length 
of the canal from sea to sea is nine miles: 
the depth of water is eleven feet: the locks 
are ninety-six feet long and twenty-four 
feet wide in the clear. 

The Commissioners appointed to examine 
into the nature and extent of the bogs in 
Ireland, have reported that they comprise 
more than one fourth of the superficies in 
Ireland, or about one million of acres. One 
district only of these bogs, containing 
36,450 acres, has been accurately surveyed : 
the expense at which it may be drained and 
converted to the purposes of husbandry, is 
estimated at 147,0001. 

A subscription has been raised, and col. 
lections made, for the relief of the British 
prisoners in France. The sum _ raised 
amounts already to near 50,0001. 

A mine of Cobalt has lately been dis- 
covered in Cheshire by Mr. Bakewell. 

Professor Leslie’s process for eflecting 
the congelation of a mass of water in a warm 
room, without the aid of ice, or of any cool- 
ing mixture, or expense of materials, was 
exhibited lately at Glasgow, by Dr. Ure. It 
consists in placing two vessels under the 
receiver of the air pump; the one contain- 
ing water, the other any substance very at. 
tractive of moisture. ‘The weight of the air 
being removed by working the machine, co- 
pious evaporations begin to take place 
from the water. Were there nothing un- 
der the receiver but this liquid, an atmos- 
phere of vapour would soon be formed, by 
whose pressure further evaporation would 
be prevented ; but the other substance 
absorbs this vapour almost as speedily as it 
rises. Hence evaporation, and its invariable 
effect, the production of cold, proceed so 
vigorously as soon to convert the water into 
ice, spicule of which are seen shooting 
beautifully across. In the present case, 2 
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considerable cake of ice was formed and 
preserved for upwards of half an hour, al- 
though the temperature of the room was 
about thirty degrecs above the freezing 


point. Indeed the ice might have been 
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kept for a very long time, had it not been 
taken out of the receiver, for the purpose 
of throwing on it portions of potassium, 
which, at the instant of contact, took fire 
and burnt holes in it. 





LIST OF NEW 


THEOLOGY. 

A Course of Lectures, containing a De- 
scription and Systematic Arrangement of 
the several Branches of Divinity. BV 
Herbert Marsh, D. D, F. R. S. Margaret 
Professor of Divinity. 

Sermons on the most prevalent Vices. 
By David Lamont, D. D. 3 vols. 8vo. 11. 4s. 

The Second Exodus, or Reflections on 
the Prophecies of the last Times. By the 
Rev. W. Ettrick. 2 vols. 8vo. 14s. 

Missionary Anecdotes; exhibiting, in 
numerous instances, the ‘Efficacy of the 
Gospel in the Conversion of the Heathen, 
regularly traced through the successive 
Ages of the Christian Era: to which is pre- 
fixed an affecting Account of the Idolatry, 
Superstition, and Cruelty of the Pagan Na- 
tions, ancient and modern, By George Bur- 
der, Author of the Village Sermons, &c. 5s, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

An Account of the past and present state 
of the Isle of Man; including a Sketch of 
the Mineralogy, and Outline of its Laws 
with the Privile eges enjoyed by Strange rs, 
and a History of the Island. By George 
Woods. S8vo. 10s. 6d. 

An Authentic Description of the Kennet 
wut Avon Canal, ith Observations on the 
State of the Inland N Navigation of 
he Western and Southern Counties. 2s. 
Curew’s Survey ot Cornwall, illustrated 


li Notes, by the tate Thomas ‘Tonkin, 
"sq. ML. P. now first published from the 
rivinal MISS. By Francis Lord de Dun- 
suuiville, 4ta. IL 11s. 6d. large paper 21. 10s. 

Say Historical Account of the Ancient 

idees of Jona. and of their Settlements 


PUBLICATIONS 


in Scotland, England, and Ireland. By 
John Jamieson, D. D. F. R. S. and F. A. 
S E. 4to. 1). 11s. 6d. 

Reports of Cases argued and adjudged 
before the Commissioners of Prize Causes, 
also in Appeal before the Privy Council. 
By ‘Thomas Harman Acton, Esq. Part II. 
7s. 6d. 

A Digest of the Bankrupt Laws, with a 
Collection of the Statutes and Cases on that 
Subject. By Basil Montague, of Gray’s Inn, 
Esq. Barrister. 4 vols. royal 8vo. Sl. 7s. 6d. 

The Life of Sir Michael Forster, Knt. one 
of the Judges of the Court of King’ s Bench, 
and Kecorder of Bristol. By the late M. 
Dodson, Esq. 4s. 

A Practical Treatise on the Powers and 
Duties of juries, and on the Criminal Laws 
of England. By Sir Richard Phillips. 7s. 

Rules for the Government of the Gaol and 
Ifouse of Correction at Dorchester. Qs. 6d. 

The whole Art of Bookbinding ; contain- 
ing a great Varicty of valuable Recipes for 
Edge- colouring, fancy Marbling, Gilding, 
Ke, also Recipes for making liquid Gold 
for fancy Colouring and splash Paper, &e. 
for ornamenting Ladies? Work. 7s. 6d. 

Third Reply to the Edinburgh Review, 
by the Author of a Reply to the Calumnies 
of that Review against Oxford. With an 
Appendix, in Answer to Mr. Drummond’s 
Observations. Is. 6d. 

The Harleiun Miscellany. 
Ato. Sl. 3s. 

Spanish and English Dictionary, under 
one Alphabet. Bv Don Felipe Fernandez. 
19m9. 14s 
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YD FOREIGN BIBLE SOCLETY. 


The annual meeting of this society is to 


take place on the Ist day of May, at th 
Freemason’s Tayern, at eleyen o’clock, 





We are truly happy to observe that an 
auxiliary Bible Society has been formed at 
Liverpool. A requisition having been pre- 
sented to the Mavor, signed by a// the 
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clergy and a number of respectable gentle- 
men, 2 meeting of the inhabitants was ac- 
cordingly called by him at the Town Hall, 
on the 25th of March, to consider the pro- 
priety of forming such a society. The 
Mayor himselt presided, and explained in 
general terms the object of the meeting. 
The Rev. S. Renshaw and the Kev. H. 
Roughsedge warmly recommended the ob- 
ject to the support of all present ; and the 
three secretaries of the parent socicty, who 
attended, successively addressed the assem- 
biy with theur accustomed ability and cilect. 
An auxiliary Bible Society was formed on 
the basis of the regulations adopted by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, of which 
Earl Derby las accepted the presidency. 
The Mayor and the Rectors of Liverpool 
were appointed Vice-Presidents ; and the 
Rev. James Hamer and Mr. Samuel Hope 
undertook the office of Secretaries. A large 
sum was immediately subscribed. 


BENEVOLENT SOCIETY OF SPITAL- 
FIELDS. 

A society has recently been instituted for 
visiting and relieving cases of great distress, 
chiefly among the numerous poor of Spital- 
fields and its vicinity; of which the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, minister of Wheler Chapel, is 
president; and John Kincaid, Esq. treasurer. 
There is certainly no part of the metropolis 
which calls so feelingly for assistance : it 
contains a vast number of poor, many of 
whom are at once ignorant, industrious, and 
wretched. Not a tew are retired sufferers, 
who struggle hard in sorrow and silence 
against the difficulties which oppress them. 
it it true charity to seek out such objects. 

But Christian charity will not limit itself 
to the temporal necessities of the poor. It 
will take advantage of that access which the 
relief of these necessities opens to the heart, 
to instruct the ignorant, and to warn and 
counsel those who neglect God. ‘The hours 
of depression and sorrow will be taken as 
fit occasions to point the sufferers to the 
only durable and solid felicity of man. And, 
by every kind and prudent method, it will 
attempt to reclaim the wicked from the 
error of their way, to instruct the ignorant 
jn the true knowledge of salvation, and to 
comfort the dejected and the mourner. 

The cases chiefly attended to will be 
those of urgent necessity, and such as are 
less obvious to parochial and other assist- 
ance. The money entrusted by the public 
will be distributed under the superinten- 
dence of the Rev. J. Pratt, whose office con- 
nects him particularly with that quarter of 
the town. Reports will be published an- 


nually, or more frequently if it shall seem 


expedient, of the state and progress of the 
institution. 

Every subscriber will be entitled to re. 
commend such cases of real distress ag 
come under his observation, in order to their 
being inguired into. Such recommenda- 
tions musi be sent in writing, either to the 
treasurer or one of the stewards. 


BONAPARTE’S CONFERENCE WITH Tur 
CALHOLIC AND PROTESTANT CLERGY 
AT BREDA. 


Aw account has been published in the 
Gazette of Dorpt, a town of Livonia, of an 
audience granted by Bonaparte to the Ca. 
tholic and Protestant clergy at Breda, on 
the Ist of May, 1810. It professes to be an 
accurate report of what passed on that oc. 
casion; and we conclude that, in the present 
state of the continental press, no gazette 
would dare to attribute to Bonaparte senti. 
ments materially different from those which 
he might deem it politic to avow. The 
account is as follows : 

‘© After Bonaparte had made the cus. 
tomary tour, he said a few words to the 
President of the Court of Appeal, took a 
view of the different Collegiates, and at 
Jength stopped opposite to the Catholic 
Apostolic Vicar, who, with his manuscript 
in his hand, complimented the Monarch in 
the name of the Catholic Clergy. His Ma- 
jesty, however, did not deign to give any 
answer, but asked, Where are the reformed 
clergymen? Whereupon the Prince of 
Neufchatel presented them to the Emperor, 
and Mr. Ten Vever, of the Valloon congre- 
gation, received permisson to address his 
Majesty. The discourse was short, and 
contained amongst the rest the following 
words: ‘It is the immutable principle of 
Protestants, in every thing that happens, to 
address Providence, and to render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s.? The 
Emperor listened attentively to this speech, 
and answered ; ‘ You are right. I protect 
all religions. Protestants and Catholics 
enjoy equal privileges in France ; it is but 
just, that the Protestants in this department 
should have equal prerogatives with the 
Catholics.” His Majesty then asked Mr. 
Ten Oever ; ‘ Why, Sir, are you in your 
full dress ? * Sire,’ answered Ten Oever, 
‘that is the rule” ‘ Why, yes,’ said the 
Emperor, ‘ it is the custom in every coun- 
try; but,’ continued he, turning to the Ro- 
man Catholic clergy, who were not in their 
full dress, ‘ Why have not you your cas- 
socks on ? You say you are priests : What 
are you? Attornies, notaries, peasants ? ! 
come into a province where the majority are 
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Catholics, who in former times were op- 

ressed, who after the revolution acquired 
more liberty, and upon whom the King, my 
brother, bestowed many favours. I come 
in order to make you all equal to the rest ; 
and you begin by forgetting the respect due 
ty me, end complain of the eppressions that 
vou suffered under the former governments. 
Your conduct, however, shews how well 
vou deserved them. ‘The first act of sove- 
reignty Which 1 was obliged to exercise, 
consisted in the necessity of arresting two 
of your contumacious priests, even the Apos- 
tolic Vicar; they are imprisoned, and shall 
continue under arrest. On the other hand, 
the first woids I hear from a reformed 
priest, are to render unto Cesar the things 
which are Cesar’s. This is the doctrine 
which you ought to preach. From that 
gentleman,’ pointing to Mr. Ten Oever, ‘you 
ought to learn it. 1 have always met with 
faithful subjects amongst Protestants : 
never have | had occasion to complain of 
any of them. You have calumniated the 
Protestants, by representing them as preach - 
ing doctrines dangerous to the state; but 
the best subjects I have are Protestants. In 
Paris Lam partly attended by them : they 
have free access tome: and here a handful 
of Brabant fanatics attempt to resist my de- 
signs. Had I not met in Bossuet’s doc- 
trines, and in the maxims of the Gallican 
church, with principles that agree with 
mine, and had not the Concordat been re- 
ceived, 1 myself should have become a 
Protestant, and thirty millions of people 
would have followed my example. But, 
what religion do vou teach? Do you not 
know that Christ said, * My kingdom is not 
of this world ” and would you interfere in 
my concerns? You will not pray for a sove- 
reign’—(probably the Catholic clergy in 
these new provinces had partly declared that 
they would not receive any orders on spiri- 
tual subjects from a temporal power: the 
order to pray for the Emperor must be inti- 
mated to them by some spiritual sovereign). 
‘You want to be obstinate citizens: I have 
the proofs of it in my pocket. If you main- 
tain such principles, your lot will be punish- 
ment in this world, and eternal damnation in 
the next. You,’ said he, turning to the 
Apostolic Vicar, who had addressed him, 
‘are the Apostolic Vicar. Who appointed 
you to that office ? The Pope :—le has no 
right to do it. Icreate bishops. You will 
not,’ said he, turning to the rest, ¢ prav for 
the Monarch? perhaps because a Romish 
priest excommunicated me. But who gave 
lim the right of excommunicating a sove- 
reign? Why did Luther and Calvin separate 
themselves from the church? Your infa- 


mous sales of indulgences caused them to 
Christ. Observ. 
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revolt, and the German princes would no 
longer bear your sway. The English acted 
wisely in renouncing you. ‘The Popes by 
their hierarchy set Europe in flames. Per- 
haps it is your wish to re-establish scaffolds 
and racks, but it shall be my care you do 
not succeed. Are you of the religion ot 
Gregory VII. Boniface VIIL. Benedict XIV. 
Clement XII?) lam not. Iam of the re- 
ligion of Jesus Chris, who said, § Give unto 
Casar the things which are Czsar’s ;’ and 
agreeably to the same Gospel, ‘I give unto 
God, that which belongs to God.’ I bear 
the temporal sword, and I know how to 
guide it. God placed me on the throne, and 
you reptiles of the earth dare oppose me. I 
owe no account of my administration to the 
Pope ; only to God and Jesus Christ. You,, 
perhaps, think me created to kiss the Pope’s 
slipper. If it only depended on you, you 
would cut off my hair, put me on a cowl, or 
would, like Lewis the Pious, place me in a 
convent, or banish me to Africa. What ig- 
norant idiots you are ! Prove me out ofthe 
Gospel! that Jesus Christ has appointed the 
Pope his substitute or successor of St. Peter. 
and that he has the right to excommunicate 
a sovereign.’ (From these repeated ex- 
pressions one might almost suppose the 
Pope had actually excommunicated the Em- 
peror.) ‘If you care about my protection, 
then, preach the Gospel as the Apostles 
did. 1 will protect you if you are good citi- 
zens; if not, 1 will banish you from my em- 
pire, and will disperse you over the world 
like Jews. You belong to the bishopric of 
Moulines: appear before your Bishop ; 
make vour confessions to him, and sign the 
Concordat. The Bishop will inform you of 
my will, Il will appoint another Bishop at 
Herzegenbuch. Is there a seminary at 
Breda ? An affirmative was given. * Well, 
then, Mr. Prefect, you will make the neces- 
sary preparations that these people may 
swear to the Concordat. Attend at the 
seminary, and be it your care that the or- 
thodox Gospel be preached there, in order 
that more enlightened men should come 
forth than those idiots, who preach a 
strange kind of doctrine.’ ” 


MISSION SOCIETY TO AFRICA AND TRE 
EAST. 


The Eleventh Anniversary of this Society 
will take place on Whit-Tuesday next, June 
4th, when a sermon will be preached before 
the society by the Rev. Melville Horne, at 
Blackfriars’ church. Service will begin at 
eleven o’clock ; and the Annual Meeting 
will be held at two, at the New London 
Tavern, 
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CASE OF PERSECUTION. 


At the assizes held at Maidstone, inKent, 
on the 22d of March last, a bill of indict- 
ment was found against one Burton and 
others, for having, ia conjunctiun with 
others, on the 23d of December last, intthe 
town of Wye, 
the people called amen Sy a n the connec- 
tion of the late Rev. Mr. Westley, by assailing 
them, in a most violent ai! : Jotous nianner, 
with stones, bricks, &c. thereby putting 
them in fear and endangering their lives. 

Mr Garrow rose to address the Jury (Gn 
the part of the prosecution), but was pre- 
vented by the Lord Chief Baron, who ob- 
served, that it was really astonishing how 
any man who read the New Testament 
should ever conceive that Chiristianity could 
be propagated by persecution ;—that it was 
disgraceful in any country for people to be 
persecuted for difference of opinion in re- 
ligious matters, but more particularly so in 
this happy country, where every man is ai- 
iowed to think and ‘choose for himself. He 

repeatedly said, that nothing had a more 
direct tendency to pull dowa the Established 
Church, than an attempt to support it by 
persecution. As we could not all think 
alike, it became our duty mutually to bear 
and forbear with each other. We all con- 
ceive our diferent sentiments to be founded 
in the New Testament; and if we be in 
crror, persecution is not the way to correct 
it. In reference to the present case, his 
Lordship expressed a strong desire that it 
might be settled without going to the Jury. 
Mr. Garrow said, that punishment was 
not the object sought by the prosecutors— 
they only wanted to worship God in peace. 
For his part, if he lived in Wye, he oe 
certainly attend the Established Church, i 
which he had been educated, and the a, 
trines of which were most congenial to his 
own ideas—but what then ? He would not 
go and knock out the brains of the Metho. 
dists because they attended their own mect- 
eo, as he should not like for the Methodists 
Roman Catholics, or any body else, to 
knock his brains out because he went to 
church. He could not expect them to 
square their consciences according to his 
views, any more than they could expect lie 
should square his conscience according to 
theirs. However, as his clients only want- 
ed peace, he had already, on their behalf, 
engaged, that, if the defendants pleaded 
guilty, they should not be brought to the 
King’s Bench to receive judgment. Mr. 
Garrow then addressed the prisoners, and 
observed, that they must not think this a 
triumph, as though they were acquitted. It 
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dister! bed a congregation of 





must go out and be known, that this people 
can worship God undisturbed. The de. 
fendants were to know, that the prosecutor, 
Mr. Robarts, would again go to Wye, and 
the very next Sunday he would be there to 
officiate in his own place, which he must 
do without interruption. 

In this his Lordship fully agreed, and, 
addressing himself to the defendants, as. 
sured them they had no cause for triumph, 
and that they ought to consider themselves 
as treated with great lenity that they were 
not capitally indicted for felony. 

Their Counsel (Mr. Serjeant Best and 
Mr. Marryatt) perfectly acquiesced in his 
Lordship’s and Mr. Garrow’s observations, 
and explicitly said, the defendants were 
extrenicly sorry for what they had done, 
and that it would never happen again, and 
that the lenity of the prosecutor should be 
considered as an indulgence granted them, 

His Lordship then, with much humane 
feeling, expressed his satisfaction, and di. 
rected that the defendants should enter 
into recegnizances of 501. each, for their 
good behaviour for five years, which was 
accordingly done, 

‘This was not a proceeding under the 
Tcleration Act, for coming into and disturb. 
ing a place of worship, but an indictment, 
for a riot and disturbance without. The 
Statute enacts, that if any persons, unlaw. 
fully, riotously, and tumultuously assembled 

together, shall unlawfully, and with force, 
demolish or pull down, or begin to demolish 
or pull down, any church or chapel, or any 
building for religious worship, certified and 
registered according to the Statute, &c. (the 
Toleration Act) or any dw elling- house, 
barn, stable, .or other out-house, that then 
every demolishing or pulling down, or ée- 
ginning to demolish or pull down, shall be 
adjudged felony without benefit of clergy, 
and the offenders therein shall be adjudged 
felons, and shall suffer death, as in case of 
felony without benefit of clergy.” The 
hundred, city, or town, in which the house 
is situated, may also be compelled to make 
good the damage. 


EAST INDIES. 
LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 
Letters have been received by the Direc- 
tors of the London Missionary Society, con- 
taining the painful intelligence of the death 
of Mr. Desgranges, their missionary at 


Vizagapatam, on the 12th July, 1810, after 
a residence of five years in India ; and after 
having so far acquired the language of the 
country, the Telinga, as to preach in it, and 
to have translated into it the first three Gos- 
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nels. His death was occasioned by a bilious 
attack. He was in the 30th year of his 
uge, and has left behind him at Vizagapa- 
tam, a wile and children. On his death-bed 

he particul: arly recommended: Anundarayer, 
th Christian Bramin, who had assisted him 
mm translating the Scriptures, to the care of 
his brother missionaries, Messrs. Gordon 
and Lee, and hoped they would continue 
that work, and also remain at this station. 
Anundarayer was deeply affected, and pro- 
mised his dying friend that he should go on 
translating the Scriptures while God gave 
him power. The remains of Mr. Des- 
granges were conveyed to the European 
burial place, attendec 1 by nearly all the gen- 
tlemen in the settlement, and a vastnumber 
of natives of every cast. Afterthe funeral, 
a public testimony was given to the execl- 
lence of his character by a-gentleman pre- 
sent. Indeed, he seems to have been a 
pious and devoted servant of Christ. He 
was indefatigable in pursuing the objects of 
his mission ; study ing the language, reason- 
ing with the Bramins, collecting together 
the villagers and preaching to them, super- 
intending the school, and, above all, trans- 
lating the Scriptures and dispersing copies 
of them through the country. During the 
months of May and June he laboured bh: ar d 
to finish St. Luke, that he might send a 
copy of it to Bengal in time for the meeting 
of the Corresponding Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. He had 
10 sooner accomplished this, than he was 
forced to abandon for ever that good work, 
Mr. Gordon is also so ill that he must re- 
move from India. The whole burden of 
the mission will therefore devolve for atime 
o. Mr. Lee. Three more missionaries are 
destined to join him. 

A missionary, Mr. Hands, is stationed at 
about 320 miles north-west of 
He is there emploved in learning 
the native language, the Comarre, a vo 
guage resembling the Telinga. The Br: 

mins are said to be comparatively few in that 

juarter, and to have less influence than else- 
where. A school for the instruction of the 
poor children ts in contemplation. 

Two missionaries, Pritcheli and Brain, 
have arrived at Rangoon. The greatest 
part of that city had recently been burnt 
down in consequence of some popular tu- 
mult. Another large city, Ummurapoora, 
had experienced a similar calamity. There 
was also an insurrection in the country, and 
the public distresses were very great. The 
laws are stated to be very sanguinary. A 
man had been executed in a terrible man- 
ner, for offending against some sumptuary 
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law which forbids the common people to 
wear a particular kind of parasol; and two 
men were executed with him for having ac- 
cepted a bribe to screen him from punishes 
ment. ‘Lhe immediate cause of the dis- 
turbance appears to have been an order to 
enrol all men capable of bearing arms, in 
the army destined to act against the Sia- 
mese, Mr. Pritchell and Mr. Brain were 
on the point of proceeding to the city of 
Ava, whenthe latter was seized with a vio- 
lent disorder, which terminated his life on 
the 10th of July 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
The society for the Support and Encou- 
ragemeit of Sunday Schools, in England, 
Wales, Ireland, an 1 adjacent islands, had 
its annual general meeting on Wednesday, 
the 17th instant, when the committee re- 
por ted, that since the last general meeting 
$8 schools had been added to those which 
were previouly upon the society’s list, and 
assistance had been re peated to 42 other 
schools formerly established. ‘ihe zeal for 
conveying instruction through the medium 
of Sunday schools, they state to have in no 
degree abated. Of their beneficial cHects, 
long demonstrated by indisputable evidence, 
the committee have recently received many 
pleasing and un lequivoc al testimonies. The 
cflect of the society’s pi atronage towards 
the principality of Wales, begins to display 
itselfin a manner Wlach promises the most 
and ha.»y results; there now 
being scarcely a district remaining whe 
its beneficial influence has not been felt. 
The accounts from Ireiand, they add, can 
not but gratify every serious mind, That 
Important, but too long benighted, portion 
of the British empire, already exhibits an 
aspect which portends a rapid and generai 
diffusion of religious light, civilization, and 
moral order, calculated to excite all the 
energy, and draw forth all the resources ot 
Christian benevolence, to render such ef- 
fects general and permanent. The work 
of instruction, even in this country, is, how- 
ever, far from being complete, Multitudes 
among the poorer classes of our country- 
men remain still unable to read those Scri ip- 
tures, ** which are able to make them wise 
unto salvation.” It is, therefore, hoped 
that such a zeal will be kindled in support 
of this good cause, as w ill enable the soci- 
ety to prosecute their laudable designs in 
promoting the important objects of religious 
and social happiness, on a scale so exten- 
sive as to meet the wishes of its members, 
and the wants of the British community at 
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VIEW OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


Tue brilliant victory obtained by General 
Graham, in the vicinity of Cadiz, over a 
French force nearly three times as numerous 
as his own, recorded in our last number, has 
been but the prelude to a rapid succession 
of advantages on the part of the allied 
army, which, in the space of a few weeks, 
have given an entirely new aspect to the 
state of affairs on the Peninsula. On the 
might of the very day, March Sth, on which 
that victory was achieved, Massena com- 
menced his retreat from Santarem. He was 
driven to this course partly by the urgent 
and increasing wants of his army, and part- 
ly, it is believed, in order to avoid an at- 
tack on his position, which was meditated 
by Lord Wellington. On the morning of 
the 6th, his Lordship marched in pursuit 
of the French. The vanguard of our army 
soon came up with their rear; and conti- 
nued in sight of it throughout almost the 
whole line of retreat. A number of partial 
engagements took place, some of them con- 
siderable, in all of which the enemy were 
forced from their positions at the point of 
the bayonet. On the 11th cf March, the 
French were driven from Pombal, where 
they had endeavoured to make a stand, 
with considerable loss. On the 13th they 
were forced to abandon Condeixa. They 
took up a strong position on the River Ceira, 
from which they were driven on the 16th, 
with heavy loss, many of them being 
drowned in the precipitation of their re- 
treat. They attempted to make another 
stand on the 19th, in the Sierra de Morla, 
but were driven from it, with the lass of 600 
prisoners. The French retired upon Cele- 
rico and Guarda ; ourarmy was obliged to 
halt for supplies ; but they continued to be 
harrassed by our cavalry and light troops. 
On the 28th Lord Wellington collected his 
army near Celerico, whence he moved in 
force against Guarda. It appeared to be 
the intention of the enemy to retreat upon 
Almeida, but they were prevented from pur- 
suing that route; and their position at 
Guarda being attacked, they marched pre- 
cipitately towards Sabugal and Atteitas. 
Here they again made a demonstration of 
resistance ; but on the 4th instant an attack 
was directed against them, which ended in 
their being driven from these positions also, 
with the loss of 1500 men. Massena, and 


his army, marche! off in the direction of 


Placentia. A body of French troops occu. 
pied Almeida till the 7th, but on the ap. 
pearance of two of our cavalry regiments 
they quitted it. ‘They took their last stand 
in Portugal, on the ruins of Fort Concep. 
tion, near Almeida, but were soon forced to 
abandon it, and were actually chased across 
the Spanish frontier. 

‘The loss of the French during the retreat, 
which Lord Wellington acknowledges to 
have been conducted with ability, must 
have been great. The French accounts ad. 
mit that at the time they had reached the 
banks of the Ceira, they were reduced to a 
day’s ration of provisions. Indeed, the whole 
course of their flight bore the most evident 
marks of distress and destitution. Their 
cannon, and the whole of their heavy bag. 
gage, were very soon abandoned, and their 
ammunition destroyed. Their sick and 
wounded were also left behind ; and the 
road through which they passed, was strew- 
ed with the dead and dying, with carriages 
and arms. 

Their retreat, we are sorry to add, has 
been marked by a barbarity seldom equal- 
led, and never surpassed. Their disgrace 
and disasters were avenged on the defence- 
less population. Complete desolation track. 
ed their progress. Every town and every 
village through which they passed ‘was set 
on fire, after the inhabitants, who were in- 
duced to remain by promises of good treat- 
ment, had been stripped and plundered. To 
use Lord Wellington’s words, “ There is 
not an inhabitant of Portugal, of any class 
or description, who has had any dealing 
with the French army, who has not had rea- 
son to repent of it. This is the mode,” he 
adds, **in which the promises have been 
performed, and the assurances fulfilled, 
which were held out in the Proclamation of 
the French Commander in Chief, in which 
he told the inhabitants of Portugal, that he 
was not come to make war upon them, but, 
with a powerful army of 110,000 men, to 
drive the English into the sea. It is to be 
hoped,” continues his Lordship, * that the 
example of what has occurred in this coun 
try, will teach the people of this, and other 
nations, what value they ought to place on 
such promises and assurances ; and that 
there is no security for life, or for any thing 
which renders life valuable, except in de- 
cided resistance to the enemy.” 

On the 11th of March, Badajoz fell into 
the hands of the French, not without the 
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strongest suspicion of treachery on the part 
ot the Commandant of that fortress. Lord 
Wellington had informed him, that Mas- 
sena had begun his retreat, and that he 
should speedily be succoured. He no sooner 
received the intelligence, than he commu- 
nicated it to the French Commander, affect- 
ing, however, to disbelieve it ; and two days 
atierwards he surrendered the place, al- 
though he had a garrison numerically equal 
io the besieging army, and was well sup 
plied with provisions and ammunition. 
Marshal Beresford was advancing towards 
Badajoz, with a force of about 20,000 men, 
when he received information of this dis- 
craceful event. He continued his march, 
however, and on the 25th of March came in 
contact with the enemy at Campo Mayer. 
A partial action ensued, in which the enemy 
being defeated, with the loss of about 600 
men, were pursued to the very gates of Ba. 
dujoz. A considerable supply of provisions 
was found in Campo Mayor. Albuquerque 
was also abandoned. When the last ac- 
counts left Portugal, Marshal Beresford was 
preparing to dislodge the French from Ba- 
dajoz and Olivenza.. The whole amount of 
tleir force in that quarter was estimated 
at gage men. 
Thus have the French been driven from 
‘yy point of the Portugueze frontier, al- 
‘ost at the same moment, and they do not 
sow occupy a single foot of ground in that 
kingdom. This deliverance, so gratifying 
to the feelings of every Englishman, and so 
clorious to Lord W ellington and the allied 
army (for the Portugueze have had their 
full share in the splendour of this achicve- 
ment) has been effected with remarkab ly 
little ‘hoes; ; with less probably, upon the 
whole, than was incurred by the ‘single battle 
of Barrosa, The issue of the campaign, as 
far as it has hitherto proceeded, must also 
have produced a powerful impression in 
favou, of the cause we have espoused, not 
merely in consequence of the effectual aid 
we have rendered to our allies, and the 
valour we have shewn in their defence, but 
on account of the humanity with which, not 
only the rich and affluent, but the meanest 
soklier in our armies, has endeavoured to 
repair the misery and devastation occasion- 
ed by the atrocities of the French. The 
whole English army, officers and men, are 
said to have contributed a week's pay to the 
relief of the Portugueze ; a supply of sait 
fish has been sent to them by government ; 
100,000!. has been voted by parliament ; 
and a subscription has been ope ‘ned in Lon- 
don which may possibly produce nearly as 
much more. 
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The successes which have been obtained 
in Portugal will, of course, produce imme- 
diate effects on the state of Spain; and the 
probability seems to be, that the siege of 
Cadiz will be raised ; and that the French 
forces will either be concentrated in the 
heart of the kingdom, or drawn towards 
the North. Now, that we have once more 
to do with Spain on a large scale, we begin 
to fear, that we shall again feel the eflect 
of that want of organization in their armies, 
which has been the source of so many dis- 
asters. The Portugueze army, organized 
by a British general, and led by British offi- 
cers, has proved itself fully equal to cope 
with the French in the open field. The 
capabilities of the Spaniards are not inferior 
to those of the Portugueze: and doubtless, 
if their prejudices would permit a similar 
arrangement, we should soon age a force 
formed, which, under Providence, would 
enable them to assert their independence. 
At present their eftorts are feeble and de- 
sultory, conducted without skill and con- 
cert; and the consequence is, that though 
they are not subdued, they are over-run. If 
Lord Wellington is again to fight the battles 
of Spain, as appears now likely to be the 
case, we trust that he will be armed with 
the same unlimited power which he pos- 
sessed in Portugal. Without this, we bard- 
ly think that he w ould be justified in again 
exposing his gallant army to the hazards 
arising from the languor and vacillation of 
Spanish councik, and the dubious tactics 
and arbitrary movements of Spanish gene- 

vals. We intended to have said much on 
the peculiar merits of Lord Wellington, in 
the conduct of the operations w hich have 
been entrusted to him; and on the claims 
he has, under Providence, on the gratitude 
of his country, and of the whole civilized 
world: but our limits oblige us to defer the 
subject. 


HOLLAND. 


‘rhe oppressions of Bonaparte are said to 
have roused a spirit of revolt among the 
Dutch. We are disposed at present not to 
attach much credit to these reports, though 
possibly there may have existed some par- 
tial tumults. Such a movement would 
clearly be premature. 


THE BALTIC. 


An attack was made on the Isle of Anholt 
on the 27th of March, by a Danish force, 
consisting of a number of gun-boats, in 
which were embarked from 3,000 to 4,000 
men. The garrison, under Governor Mau- 
rice, consisted of 350 marines, The enemy 
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effected their landing, and a desperate con- 
flict ensued, in which, although the Danes 
conducted themselves with remarkable bra- 
very and steadiness, marching up to the 
very mouths of our cannon, they were finally 
and completely repulsed, after a close com- 
bat of four hours and a halt, with the loss 
of three pieces of cannon, and 500 prison- 
ers ; a number greater by 150 than the gar- 
rison amounted to. ‘The Danish commander 
was killed, and the second in command 
wounded. Our loss was two killed and 
thirty wounded. ‘Pwo Danish gun-beats and 
two transports were captured by our vessels 
of war in their retreat. The Danish ac- 
count of this afiair has been published, 
and it does not difier from our own, This 
circumstance reflects credit on our official 
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accounts generally; for certainly there ap. 
peared at first something like exaggeration 
in the details which were published of thjs 
aflair; aad yet, having to do with a braye 
and honourable nation, who are above the 
meanness of deceit, we find the facts, which 
appeared so extraordinary, fully confirmed 
by the oflicial statements of the Danes 
themselves. 

A proclamation has been issued by the 
King of Sweden, appointing Bernadotte to 
act as Regent during the continuance of the 
iNness under which he states himself’ to la- 
bour. The Regent is restricted from cre. 
ating any noblemen or knights ; and his ap 
pointments to offices of state are to be con. 
sidered as only temporary. 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS 

I. The thanks of both Houses of Parla- 
ment have been voted to Generai Graham, 
and the officers and men who served under 
him, at the battle of Barrosa 

Il. The bill for granting six millions of 
Exchequer Buiils for the rehef of the mev- 
chants and manufacturers, has passed mtoa 
law, andis now in operation. We beg tore- 
fer our readers tothe remarks we ventured 
to make on this subject in our last number, 
page 202. In confirmation of the views 
which we then expressed, we have now to 
state, that the sums granted by the commis- 
sioners _— not amounted to half a million. 

Iil. Notice has been given to the Direc 
tors of the tast India Company, by the 
House of Commons, that the Company’s 
charter will expire in the year 1814. 

IV. The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
stated, that the produce of the consolidated 
fund, during dee last year, had amounted to 
4.1,34!,000!. being only 100,0001. less than the 
wreatest vear ever known, and 1 353, 0001. 
more than he had calculated upon in the 
budget of last year. The proceeds of old 
naval stores were stated to have been, in 
the last year, 427,000]. 

V. Che report of the Queen's Council, on 
the state of the King’s health, bas been laid 
before Parhament. It states, that the indis- 
position ot his Majesty «doc ‘s still so far 
exist, that his Majesty is not yet restored to 
such a state of health as to be capable of 
resuming tlie personal exercise of his roval 
authority ; bat that his Majesty appears to 
have made material progress towards re- 
covery, and that all his Majesty’s physi- 


cians continue to express ther expectations 


of such recovery.” 
VI The report cf the Bullion Committee, 


of which we gave a full account in our yo. 
lume for last year, is about to be brought 
under discussion, The following are the 
resolutions which Mr. Horner, the chair 
man of that committee, has announced bis 
intention of submitting to Parliament. 
The first six resolutions are in substance, 
—that gold and silver are the only legal 
tender for payments above 12d. and goldthe 
only legal tender for payments above 251. ; 
—that the pound of standard silver, con. 
taining 11 oz. 2 dwts. of fine silver and 18 
dwts. of alloy, is coined into 62 shillings ; 
and the pound of standard gold, containing 
11 oz. of pure gold and 1 oz. of alloy, is 
coined into 445 guineas ;—that payments 
may be legally made in silver, of sums be- 
yond 251, provided it be taken according to 
its value by weight, at the rate of 5s. Sd. per 
—and that no = is a legal tender 
which dees not weigh 5 dwts. 8 ers.—The 
remai ining resolutions we insert verbation. 
That under these Jat > (which consti- 
cate the established kes of this realm in 
regard to money) no contract or undertaking 
for the payment of any money , stipulated to 
be paid in pounds sterling, or in good and 
Jawtul money of Great Britain, can be le- 
gally satisfied and discharmred, in gold coin, 
unless the coin tendered shall w eigh i in the 
proportion of 20-21 parts of 5 dwts. 8 grs 
of standard gold for each pound sterling, 
specified in the said contract ; nor in silver 
coin, for a sam exceeding 251. unless such 
coin shall weigh in the proportion of 20-62 
parts ofa pound troy of standard silver for 
each pound sterling specified i in the contract. 
8. That the promissory notes of the 
Bank of England are stipuiations to pay on 
demand, the sum in pounds sterling, re- 
spectively specified in each of the said notes 
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), That when it was enacted by the au- 
‘nite of Parliament, that the payment of 
the promissory notes of the Bank of Eng- 
tand in cash, should for a time be suspen«! 
ed, it was not the intention of Parliament 
that any alteration whatsoever should take 
pkace in the value of such promissory notes 
, 10. That it appears, that the actual va- 
ive of the promissory notes of the Bank of 

igland (measuring such value by weight 

{ ‘stal ndard gold and silver as afores: a) 
Las been, for a considerable period of time, 
ind still is, considerably less tham what is 

stablished by the laws of the realm to be 
the legal tender in payment of any money 
weg” or s stipulation. 

That the fall which has thus taken 
Re in the value of the promissory notes 
of the Bank of England, and in that of the 
( untry Bank paper which is exchangeable 
for it, has been occasioned by too abundant 

sue of paper currency, both by the Bank 
of Eng land, and by the country banks; and 
that this excess has originated from the 
want of that check and control on the issues 
of the Bank of England, which existed be- 
‘ore the suspension of cash payments. 

12. That it appears that the exchanges 
with foreign parts have, for a considerable 
neriod of time, been unfavourable to this 
cout ‘y in an extraordinary degrec. 

That although the adverse circum- 
is of our trade, together with the 
_— amount of our military expenditure 

ibroad, may have contr ibuted to render our 
exchanges with the continent of Europe un- 
avourable ; yet the extraordinary degree 
in which the exchanges have been de- 
oressed for so long a period, has been in a 
zreat measure occasioned by the deprecia- 
‘ion which has taken place in the relative 
value of the currency of this country, as 
‘ompared with the money of foreign coun- 
tries, 

14. That during the continuance of the 
uspension of cash payments, it is the duty 
# the directors of the Bank of England to 
(vert to the state of the foreign exchanres 
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as well as tothe price of bullion, with a 
view to regulate the amount of their issues. 

15. That the only certain and adequate 
security to be provided against an excess of 
paper currency, and for maintaining the re- 
lative value of the circulating medium of 
the realm, is the legal convertibility upon 
demand, of all paper currency tito lawful 
coin of the realm. 

16. ‘That in order to revert gradually to 
this security, and to enforce meanwhile a 
due limitation of the paper of the Bank of 
England, as weil as of the other bank paper 
of the country, it is expedient to amend the 
act which suspends the cash payments of 
the Bank, by altering the time, till which 
the suspension shall continue, from six 
months after the ratification of a definitive 
treaty of peace, to that of two years from 
the present time. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


The election of chancellor for the univer 
sity of Cambridge, in the room of the Duke 
of Grafton, took plac e on the 26th of March. 
The candidates were his Roval Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, and the Duke of 


Rutland. The contest closed at 12 o’clock 
at night, when the numbers were: 
For the Duke of Gloucester .... 470 
the Duke of Rutland 356 





Majority for the Duke of Gloucester 114 


Lord Palmerstone has been elected mem. 
ber of Parliament for the University by 
nearly the same majority. The unsuccess- 
ful candidate was Mr. Smyth. 

Lieut. Gen. Sir G. Nugent is appointed 
Commander in Chiefin India, and Member 
of Council at Fort William. 

Major Gen. Hodgson is appointed Go- 
vernor of the island of Curacoa, 

Charles Maxwell, Esq. is appointed Go- 
vernor of Sierra Leone. 

A French frigate, the Amazon, has becn 
cestroved on the coast of France by the 
Amelia, Captain Iv 


OBITUARY, 


To the Eater of the Chitsuan Observer. 


PHovGu it has been your custom to be 
ery sparing in admitting into your Obitu- 
ry accounts of departed Chiristians, and T 
crow not whether any instance occurs of 
your having noticed the death 
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perhaps to warn and to prepare some of 
them for a stroke similar to that under 
which I am now suffering. 

The beloved child who has been just re- 
moved from us, was from his infancy re- 
markable for his health, sprightliness, and 
intelligence; andfrom the age of six months, 
till his last fatal it!ness, was a source of al- 
nost unmixed delight to his fond parents. 
Yhe beauty and strength of bis mind and 
budy seemed to increase in exact propor- 
tion, till he had completed his fourth year ; 
from which period 1 date a considerable 
advance in his intellectual faculties, which 
daily rendered him a more intelligent and 
inter resting: companion. The progress he 
had made in reading was so great, that he 
could at all times amuse himself with a 
book ; and it was evident that he was never 
satisfied with reading any thing which he 
did not in some measure comprehend. His 
sensible remarks and questions were a 
source of constant pleasure to us, and of de- 
lightful hope. He had learnt, with peculiar 
facility and cheerfulness, nearly the whole 
of Dr. Watts’s beautiful Hymns for Chil- 
dren, and the two first of his Catechisms ; 
which he used to repeat with an ease and 
understanding far beyond his years. But 
how shall I paint the opening graces of his 
disposition, which continually surprised and 
delighted us, and which endeared him to 
us in so indescribable a manner? Alas! we 
were not aware how much too fondly we 
loved him, nor how apt we were to indulge 
a secret pride, as if we liad made him what 
he was. But, indeed, I know not any thing 
which could have been desired to increase 
his loveliness, except that he was, no doubt, 
capable of knowing and loving God more ; 
had we more dil ieently instruc reed him, and 
more earnestiy besought for him the influ- 
ence of divine grace. 1 bless God, how- 
ever, that defore, and particularly during his 
last illness, he gave many tokens, that our 
instructions had not been in vain, and that 
his heart was not unimpressed by that 
heavenly influence. Of these I shall give 2 
‘ew specimens, when I have mentioned two 
or three particulars rclative to his disposi- 
tion and temper. To his great strength 
and vivacity of spirits was united a remark- 
wbie docility ; so that during the last year 
and a half of his short life, we had very 
varely occasion to correct him. And he had 
so firma conviction of our Jove for him at all 
that he was easily persuaded to re- 
linquish any pleasure which we assured him 
was not good for him, or to do any thing, 
‘ich we assured 
Of this disposition he 
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Account of his Child. April, 
gave a most striking and continued proof by 
the manner in which he took Ins medicines 
twice or three times aday during more than 
two months, always replying, when told 
that they were to do him good, * Yes, 
mamma, Lt know they are ;? or when he was 
told how gladly she would take them fop 
bin, ‘Yes, dear mamma, I know you 
would. > Oh! could we more perfectly have 
imitated him in this dispesttion towards ou 
ail-wise and tender Parent, we should not 
have found it so hard to drink the bitter cup 
he put into our hands. 

During his long illness, his patience was 

(Oo exemplary, aie ‘cting, and ¢ xtraordinary, 
ne it we fic ‘nv found it dificult. to suppress 
our tears. Under his daily increasing weak. 
hess, pm mys twenty-two days in W hic hi hie 
was confine: lL to his bed; whe n, 1 addition 
to all his medicines, he was repeatedly bled 
with leeches, and blistered, and was latter 
ly obliged to submit to other disagreeable 
external applications, besides suffering 
muc h, sometimes very acute ps un >; not ole 
of those who attended him ever heard him 
utter a fretful or impatient word, He 
seemed at the same time to derive real 
pleasure when we often reminded him that 
God loved patient, good children, and that 
we thanked God for having made fim so 


patient. Surely, oe gentle, submissive 
temper, was the work of the blessed Spirit 
of God. “It was remarkable too, that in so 


long an illness (particularly afier the time 
in which he scemed to be recovering, and 
had begun to take pleasure in going out, and 
ip playing with his little brother again, to 
whom he was always uncommonly gentle 
and kind), he never expressed any regret at 


his confinement, or wish to recover and re. 
sume his former amusements. A _ letter 
which he dictated to his uncle B.... was 


striking in this view: After desiring his 
aunt M. to say, he hoped 4e was well, he 
added, but 6 J am worse” ‘Then recollect- 
ns himself, he said, ‘but sometimes 1] am 
better—when was ] most better, aunt ?— 
M. ‘When you were able to go out and play 
he field’-—H. © Then say, once 1 was able 

nt pal out, and walk, and ride in a httle 
chaise, and plav at cricket, but now J cannot.’ 
—But he added not a word expressive of any 
desire to be able toreturnto th ese pleasures 
His gratitude for every thing that was 
done for him was very observable, particu: 
larly to his dear aunt M , whose tender: 
ness to him, during the whole of his Iong 
confinement, can never be effaced from our 
memory. 
told her she 
it is as 





One day it so struck him, that he 
should be called § Aunt hind’ 
‘reat pleasure to us 
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slong as he was able to amuse himself at 
all, the things Which most constantly ple: ised 
him, were his books, particularly his hy: we 

»which he always took peculiar delight, 
ones never learned them as a tas, 
much as a pleasing employment. ble was 
well acqiunted with the Seripture history, 
having read a good abridgment of it auite 
‘hrough twice : the very last lesson he read 
was the account of the crucifixion and death 
of our blessed Saviour—in whom, 1 fuily 
heheve, he had more real and trust 
than he was able to expre Of this, as 
well as of his semalite pious dj isposition, I 
shall proceed to give a few short, but as I 
chink, satisfactory proofs. ‘They occurred 
‘a fitthe Conversations which took place be- 
‘veen our beloved elild, 
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iid 
‘ollows 1s = sant 
vears and a 
no one despise the sim- 
and 
disdain to he: 


SP rong 


= 
Daves a 


vies , 
ithis millG@ t—wvi. 


| , <n é 
eives fine medieme to make him well, 
bie many children are ila tong time for 


at at "HH. * Yes, aunt M. God sends 
fitme, anc he sive ‘Ss ome: mine aunt too ’-— 
M. *Do vou Zax wl for being so good to 
premH. * Yes, indeed | dov——Ah *Dovou 

nk vou should hke to be with him ?— 
Yes, Pshould, aunt M’—M. © Dearinttle HH. 
wil vou let me say mv prayers now?’ (his 
kind attendant sicpt om the same room with 


\ Yt 5 UY 
‘ , 
IC3, 


Fy ae ; tied 3 9 ae ae 
VOU IS VerVv allhta to me’—ti ° s, Ll know 


i erat , ran} wal 5 
iougnt, and biove you to read vour ciap- 
i iO 

Since lan beer Gree arnuetamned tm airteta 
vil qaear pov Was acc uUSLoOmMmed LO a a 
me of his hvmns to those wao were with 
in, requesting them to write or print them 


. ' od _— ‘ es ' 
jitnis.—Sometimes when weil 


lf. and Cc led Wh hat 


R on 
WOT 
None he Aidl thic himee 
OUT He Gi LOIS HUuNSE 


neay 


himself or others, 
y= When his aunt was one dav 


ig for him Dr. Watts’s hymn, beginning, 


writ- 


“ Blest be the wisdom and the power, 
The justice and the grace, 
Whici join’d in counsel to restore, 
And save our ruin’d race !” 
\s he was repeating the former verses, he 
a mournful tone, ‘there is some- 


his aunt said, ‘what is it, 
he replied, with a voice of 
Obsery. No. 112 


atee boy ” 


yey 
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fecling which she seems still to hear, as if 
anieedt ‘he feit for the sulicrings of liis Sa- 
yioUw’, 


‘6 Fe bore our sins the cros Sy 


and our tall ra: 


Pon 
a) ( 
‘ yenagl 2? 
iSO paid. 


M, ‘Yes, I. that és ailecting. Do you know 


he bore your fauits there "—H. * Y es, aunt 
M.’—M. § Pee kiuow, my dear boy, we all 


have many faults, or sins. J lave every dav, 
ttle gare some’—H. * Ye s, aunt M. 
I know 1 have’—M. § Who bore the punish- 


ment of them wet ag u?—H.* Wiiv, aunt M, 


‘ a 
eRte ae 


Jesus Christ’—M. * And for his suhe God 
is not angry with vou, but loves and blesses 


you. Dot you love vour dear saviour ? 
—Hi. ‘Yes; JZ th °s of alt he has 
done for me; but Lcannot think much, now 
Tamul’—. ‘But you always love lim ? 
—H. *Lideed | aoe NG ‘My sweet boy, 
do you know why God sends tins sickness 
to vou ”—Hl. * Yes, to make me good’— 
M. ‘He not love to make you ill; 
but if my little jewel always well, he 
would be apt to forget God, and heaven’— 
Hi. * Yes, aunt M. I know 1 sh r= Nf. 
‘But now vou are sick you can think of hea- 


ven, where God lives, and where 


MR SOMLELLNIE 


Goes 


were 
1) 
Oud 


there 1s 


no ilincss. Should you like to go to that 
hia place °-—il. *Oh ycs, aunt M. I 
shoutd like to | there.’ 

When the same kind friend was writing 
for him another hymn, as he repeated these 
lines, 

« And now he reigns above, 

lic sends his spirit down,” 
he seemed, by his animated tone of voice, 
to feel the goodness of his Saviour, in be- 
stowing on him sucha e@ift—She said to 

bin, ‘does my little H. love that Spirit 7- 

Hi. Indeed 1 dolJ—M. § Then vou have 
ten theught of him, have you not 7... 
‘Aunt BL. no, I have only thouglit a litle of 
him ’...32. © But then should vou not have 
ee ot him cite . have vou not been 


know I have.’....M. 


‘ 
9 wT 7” 
wrong rte. * ken, 4 
+ 


An a Go you think God is AnegTV W ith you 
Uf. © No, aunt M2....M. ©'Phen does he 
forvive vou for his Son, his dear Son ?..... 
‘Ove wnt AM. he forgives me for his sake.’ 

HH. Aunt M. which do veu like best of my 
sermons £?....N. 6) hardly know themenc uoh 
to tell”... UD. ‘Aunt M. I thi I love, “ Best 
be the wiscon’’ best.....M.o ‘twill lock at 
them, and then Ff shall be able to teil 


sweet . v. Yes, I think Z likethat hest too.’ 


H. © That’s the most affecting, aunt M.’ 
Many such conversations passed between 
him: ind | is dear mother, to whose instruc- 
tions, indeed, he had been indebted, almost 
exclusively for the progress he 


had made 
in relicious knowledge. Of these, how- 


ever, I will only insert one. 
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M. ‘ My darling, it gricves me to see 
von soil ALvmma — make vou we i 
but sie pravs to God for you : and he can. 


H. sis now he ¢ can, mamma.’... M. § Do you 
love God??.. H. * Yes, mainMa, ince ed Ico.’ 


M. * Sheuta you like to go to iteaven, 
Where God lives, and all good children go: 
» H * Yes, dean mamma, | s 
oe Me. § Wiom should vou see in 
besides 7H + Je 
do you love Him 2’.. T. 
M ‘Do vou often pray to him, and thik of 
your htdle Hymns ?... H. * Not often now, 
I am so sick”... ME. § You know, my darling, 
that God sends us sickness for our 

Hl. * Yes, m: LMR, 


, 
isucdood 
heaven 
Christ , a. 6 And 


’ 
‘Oves, mamma 


, 
/ 
houl 


aus 


‘Pood... 
I know be does’’ 


MmVversation 


It is reinarkable, that im ac 
_ | } , ‘ : regent 
wineh he ayer” introduced before the com- 
Mencement of his ilness, he said he should 


oe 


if it were 
ervatlon 


like very much to 

not forthe 

which ele baliy HST “| to dar from iis 

having observed, a teu before, the 
' 


sof aservant provious to herdeath ; 


pec Ss'ts iy} é , Jy a 


months 
sulleriig 
but duri 
tioned the hour 
to heaven, except in tlic 
uncondit ane manner, 
Lest L should tre vour readers, Mv. 
tor, with tlicse littie details, interesting, no 
doubt, cluctiv to the fond heart of a p: 
3 will transeribe but one other short conver- 
sation, Which took place between my be- 
loved child and myself, about three or four 
hours oniy before the fatal change came on, 
ZT asked him, whether he wished to be in 
heaven... H. *Yes, papa’...P. ¢ Who shall 
you see there ?”....H) + God, papa.’. ..P. >And 
any one besides ?....H. ‘Yes, Jesus Christ.’ 
FP. What did he do for you ”....H. ‘1 


for get papa’ (He was now very weak and ex- 


~ his mieeSs, he never once Men- 


“a , ; : 
of acath, or SPOKne of { oOIng 


Most cheerful a d 
Edit- 


vent ’ 


hausted, both in mind and body )...P. ¢ Did 
he not die for vou on the cross ?....H. *O 
ves, pana.’...P. © What w7// he do for you ? 


..My dear boy, instead « f dire ‘ctly replvit 
as to the happiness se was to be ex- 
pected from hii Saviour in heaven, imme- 
diately answered, 
what he actually felt, * Ze comforts me” 1 
shall never forget the peaceful and feeling 
tone in which mv beloved child utte red 
these words. Vhey scened evidently to 
come from his heart, and to express all that 
they simply mean... Blessed Lord! 1 thank 
thee for thy condescension and love to this 
little lamb of thy flock ! 1 believe that thou 
didst indeed comfort him, and bestow upon 
him that sweetness and patience which so 
strongly marked his dispositions and be- 
haviour during the whole of his long illness ; 
and I cannot doubt that thou wert with him 


a Father’s Account of his Child. 


from the impressi on of 


| April, 


in the dark valley, into which he was just 
entering when he pronounced the preceding 
reply. 

i did not pursue my questions any far. 
aa us he was desirous of being periecthy 
quiet; except to ask him, as I was leaving 
the room, how he felt. To which he an. 
swered, * Better, papa; I fee! just begin. 
ning to be better? Within a few hours af. 
ter ciis little conversation, a trembling fit 
came on; mone of the intervals of which, 
reclumny his side-face on the pillow, and 
‘earnestly und steadfastly upwards, 
slighted up with transient bril. 
than mortal express) m, 


lo king 
Wilh an CVE 
lianeyv, aud more 
we be held bis face, as it had been the the 
‘aweet spimt! thow wes 
afterwards released burden 
from ail 
which our fondest 


1; ¢° And 


A 


of an angel. 


' oe ae £00 etigs 
SHOPLLY VON) ise 


sh; those pams and sat 


forimy's tron 


¥ ‘ 
of the tk 
44 
aasecblon 
SAVE i doubt net but 


not 


COULT 


” ’ 
thou arr arms of a ter tenderer 
parent 
that 1), 
thee, 


OF LOS 


‘suing inthe 
uid J wish to recad thee from 
isstul state ? Uh no !* Could J Sav to 
Phou shalt weep no more.,..the day 
mourning are ended? Could J hope 
to siew thee any thing in this word, like 
the glory of God, and of the Lamb? Or 
thee to anv honour here, like receiving 
2 crown oi: tiie? © Thou art, zudeed, inf- 
niiely bappy ; all PE could most ardently wish 
2 though g@rante d, J am 
apt to think, too soon” Buta time will come, 
when 1 shall see reason to think otherwise 
Had he been spared, God only knows 
how great a snare his very loveliness might 
have proved to us. In mercy, therefore, 
doubtless in infinite mercy to him and tous, 
he has taken from us the delight of our 
eves and of our hearts. He has housed this 
sweet lamb, and sheltered him from all the 
storms and dangers of life in the bosom ot 
that gracious Kedecmer, who when on 
earth spoke those condescending and con- 
soling 


raise 


for thee is granted, 


words, § Sulfer little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not, for of such is 
the kingiom of heaven” May we be m: ade 
meet to follow our beloved child at what- 
ever hour our Lord shall call! And while 
we entreat him, in the mean time, to com. 
fort our wounded hearts, may we never for- 
get those lessons of heavenly wisdom, which 
we are now learning in this house of our 
pilgrimage and mourning ! 

As this paper may possibly meet the eve 
either of some parent who may now be 
under similar circumstances of affliction 
with viembeasabaisioiae one who may shortly 


ee eS 


* See the © Friendly Visit to the Hous 
f Meurning.” 
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Obituary: 


on 


Sil. ] 


ne brought into them, 1 may be allowed to 
wention, that, in addition to the consolation 


which the well-known and beautiful tract of 


the late excellent Mr. Cecil is calculaced to 
aiiord to every mourner, | derived the most 
ecolid and delightful pots from a sermon 
by Dr. Doddrdge,on Submission to Divine 
providence in the Death of Children; in 
which the whole of Uns interesting 
is sv fully unfolded and so admirably apph- 
ed, that Lc but strongly recommend 
thie frequen 1 of it ta every bereaved 


subject 


“annot 
peruse 


naren!, but more particularls to every one 
who, Lke me, mav be lamenting the loss of 
an atil able and promising child in very 


early lite 
Aficr all, to adopt 
and deeper fellow-su! 
' a ’ 
own case - have feund 


the words of a most 
210 Is tric na, ¢ rer, 


which tin my to be 


sty thy trae, ©the most substantial relief 
wieh Pexperenced, was not somuch from 
distinct aPoUMems Proving the reason able- 
poss of resignation ; but rather the endea 
uy to turn the channel o { the afiections 
'y 2 pious Course. ive minutes fervent 
seemed to me to give more substan- 


lrelef than an hour’s meditation on to- 
nesthe justice of which could not be 
In praver Cconversed with Ged, I 


Honed. 
inp aled to God, TP humblod myself 


ues. 


bet re 


e , a ee —— 
God, J beenme resigned to God, 1 adored 
Gol, Lloved Godj—and a holy tranquility 


isidly stole Upon me ; God Was 
with me wiilst Pwas with him; and if God 
vith us, we need not mind what we suf- 
*; God was with the martyrs in the 
mes, and they undsuntedly sang 
inthe midst of the fires.’ 
I will trespass no farther on your indal- 
ce than to add, that ifthe pre ‘ceding de- 
rsonal perhaps, and particular, to 
ve weneraliv interesting, should vet tend to 
excite parents to more than ordinary care 
in the religious instruction of 


b ter? P 
i +¢ ’ 
£ bdbgtica UPd 


praises 


+ 


ul, tov pe 


and diligence 


their vounger clildren, which, as in this in- 
stance, may, through the Divine blessing, 


be rewarded with a dying testimony from 
ai of whom they may be deprived, on 
which they may reflect with ar witude and 
lov as long as the ‘V live, the object of this 
litle communication will be abundantly an- 


wered., PATERNUS, 


REV. MILES ATKINSON. 


Feb. —Died at Leeds, the Rev. 
Miles Atkinson, A. B. minister of St. Paul's 
church in that town, viear of Kippax, and 
lecturer in the parish church of Leeds. tis 
lineral sermon was preached t. Paui’s 
church, on the 17th February, by the Rev. 


‘homas Dikes, LL. B. minister of St. John’s 





Rex. Miles Atkinson. I j 


church, Hull, and it has since been publish. 
ed for the bencfit of the family of Mr. At- 
kinson. From this excellent sermon we 
extract a few particulars." 

Mr. Atkinson officiated in the parish 
church of Leeds nearly fifty vears. ‘The 
congregation which statecly attended his 
mimstry was one of the largest in the king- 
dom, ard is supposed to have consisted of 
several thousand persons.  Phough bis in- 
come was extremely Emited, vet be brought 
up abnuMerous Offspring in a manner the 
mest creditable to himself, and the most 
beneficial to them. 

The doctrines which Mr. Atkinson taught 
were uniformly these of our church....that 
man is a fallen corrupt creature, * far gone 
from lis orginal mgehteousness ;’....that we 
must be indebted for our justification en- 
tire ly to the me rey of God, *th rough the 
redemption whic lis in Jesus Christ ;’.. and 
that the renewal of the heart in righteous- 
ness and true holiness is absolutely neces 
rto our being made * meet for 
the inheritance of the saints in light” Nor 
these doctrines as curious 
or abstract points of speculation, 
but as motives to practice, as the powerful 
means ef sanctifving the heart, and raising 
the affections to heaven. He, therefore, 
tered into the detail of moral pre- 
cept, and instructed his flock in all those re- 
lative duties which were required of them. 

The example of Mr. Atkinson supported 
and enforced the doctrines which he taught. 
Hle was distinguished by fortitude and fide- 
litvin his religious course. In early life he 
rejected offers of preferment which were 
made to him, on condition of laving a 
his obnoxious religion. To the close of his 
days he boldly and faithfully set forth the 
whole counsel of Ged, never speaking 
smooth things to please men; never sparing 

sin bee: it was fashionable; ercom. 
r jy as to please poe 
he left the poor to | nerish 
lack of knowledge. language was shite, 
but fervent; his rebukes earnest ; and mar Ah 
who heard him were led to renounce thetr 
and turn to God. His private life was 
marked with the same integrity which dis 
tinguished his publie — Vv. 

Mr. Atkinson took incredible pains in vi- 
siting’ the and sick of his flock, some- 
times emploving five or six hours of the day 
in this arduous duty. He made a rule to 
spend a considerable time with each indi 
vidual, that he might speak full: 
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* Some Memorrs of the decease: . with a 
volume of his Sermons, will shortly be pub 


lished for the benefit of his family 





the words of salvation. He instructed the 
iznorant, supported the weak, comforted 
the feeble-minded, and directed the dying 
penitent to * the Lamb of "God, which taketh 
the sin of the world? He taught his 
but from house to 


auVway 
Hock not only publicly, 
house; nor was his zeal fictuating or eva- 
nescent: never did it shine bri rhter than in 
the evening of his days. Nor did his zeal 
spend itself on the circumstantials of reli- 
- or in promoting some favourite senti- 
ment; his object was to uphold the interests 
of pure religion and genuine goodness, ‘The 
had not 2 more rect, nor the 
rylund a more ous friend. 

is tonguc, 
Ife was a 
ndcney 


King loval sub 
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Che law of —— dwelt on 
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shich won the hearts of so many of lis con- 


erpoevation. It was this which caused him to 
be interred amidst the siehs, and groans, and 
tears of his numerous people. It was this 
which softened the severity of reproof, and 
convinced his hearers that thefcelings ef the 
rreacher were in unison with those of the 


‘ exrtyroey Py mack tent tans 0 
Lpostle, when hesaidtotie | 


1 ta ? : — fines tals 
my pearls desire ana preayel 


ie } 13> 
Isracl is, that they may be saved. 
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ty inthis last ijiness bromeat to th 
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rave by a protractec: L PAG GISCUSE ¢ 
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mut amidst his severest sulerings he was 
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ue Duke of Grafton, 
: | Ba } fay ent ive’ 
At Bala, aged 84, Mrs. Roberts, wre re- 
ded 45 years On asm: iil fiat Wi in ere at dis- 


ss, and fur nine vears received relief from 
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respondents. — Errata. 
his outward man perished his inward mag 
was renewed, He was full of expressions 
of gratitude to God to: ine mercies. He 
appeared to Keep iis eve steadily fixed on 
1s Redeemer, and to have mamitauined an 
unshaken confidence im the 
God. As j uit O 
morning, he card ait. 
ine for thy salvation, O Lord. I long to be 
dissolved andto be with Christ? His faith 
was tempered with the deepest he imil lity, 
He acknowledged and bew:ited the sinful. 
ness of his nature, and hurabled himself li} 
eo dust before the ligaven. He 
en said § God be mereiful to mea sin 
oe 1 have no hope butin Jesus Christ. § 
awtul thing to dic, vet I know 
whom LT have believed, and | shall not be 
forsaken . Phis s¢ his UnV 
alue the Saviour of sinners 


! enti remained he cease } 
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he awoke {sleep on a certain 
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dren and family. Fits last lingering words 
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hehttel then Ie Walicn Inter. 
A snort time 
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ested his heart. ping? his 
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I have a thou. 
and he then made 


sto spenk, brut the >? OWers 0} 


VOus 
several efor 
utterance failed. lic 2°a1n revived, and 
poured out his soul in’ fervent prayer, im- 


~ 4% hoa ' . , . oy *> } 
plorin y tne DicSSine ce God upsOil them all 


lours expired, 

Such was the death of this venerahle 
mipister of Cnrist. © Tfis soul taken its 
fi nt wom thi ee) cle Sf f < Nn nicl sorrow, 
His inboars are con: His fierings are 
ended His work 18 finished ife has en- 
tered into rest, and, thre oh) the merits of 
h s Rec mer, he has « braamed that crown 


srhaswee er | . t mura 3 
Wiich raceun BOL AWAY. 
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the parish. But having, with the aid of 
some friends, instituted a suit im Chancery 
. } TORN . f ys y 
neramst the executors of a person to whom 


‘ ae ‘ ; 1.2 } ; 7; a : 
she was next of kin, she obtain ct, about six 
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months aro, a ee Winch put her in 
pPorsse ion Of 150,000, 
Apriio. At Windsor, - ~~ Elliott Pear. 
son, eliest son of the Rev. Huch Pearson, 
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